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mo. 

i: . MlrloV S, n„sl.ur,h,' 1 -,, 

I nmnd. Vu, K!n.lor^..nrteu :n„l pu-a.l.-s, Itl.U 

: ' "■ '.•"iM.uMa rniv.rsi,,-, .V.w y„rU. .N, y. 

Thfi Xationnl Council of P,i,„a,y E.hKMtion hoi, I its f„n,H( a„„„ai 

j 25. lOlfl. with the chninnan.prosiclino- ’ ’ 

j .Hole -s izir 

o intoiest. I„ our const. tut. on the ,nn-pose is .stated as th.-eefold- 
i Iii=.t,ag.eateriise of activities in the primary school ; second greater 

frocHloin of motho,l for the tc,chor; and third, .. closerTrrckUo„ 
j ^ fact a iinifiration, of the .work now done in the kind 7 rgarten and 

-’-«tion is 

j ork, amt that there, should be no break, either in the form or the 
tmo.sphere and that the <hH,lren should feel no.diffcreucc in the 
•ransition. T lioro should not be the possibility of goin^rt of lo 
'varni, oieery. happy poriod of a kindergar'ten intS a coJd, frozen 

!!nnrfwL''; “ «^'J'«ol,that greets the child-with stiff rows 

f hanUood and iron seats and says to him, “Sit still, fold your 

Xt ;.r'frt to£'>’"' ‘I'’ 

111 thk period of. transition through which we are passing beset 
>y al he various forms of unrest that are calling for sucifirYou 
thought, It behooves .us tb look - ba, k to the real source, to Jk 
j'auses, and I an. me lined to think we do not go far enough hack in 
ook.ng for causes. We have said-we have not.said it'quite « 
sSrsTv ^Xh ^ past few years, anci^-ct the mass of our nepplo 
vi school. AifySjy? 

ies, any^y at any price can teach a primary school. It may take 

llm"^faj up. but nnvbodv can teach 

httlo chddren to read. That is easv „n^ tnu J.-.: r 
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do.” But as the twig is benl, so the tree is inclined, and I am in- 
clined to think that tlie bending of the mental attitude comes very 
early in life. It beh(X)ves us to pay most particular attention to the 
atmosphere of the school, to ^ne (Jown to the world of the little 
'^children and find out how they live and ho'^'- we are teaching them and 
what they are really getting out of the school. We flatter ourselves 
sometimes that wo have nccoiiiplished groat things because w(* ai'o 
getting tangible results, but the methew] by wdiich we gt‘t tho-e tangi- 
ble results is most impoilant. W^e need to know what is actually 
going on in tlje school, what the children are thinking about, how 
they arc responding. This morning we shall discus^ tliose <juestions 
in a very practical way. 

Before we take up the work of the luorning there is one n^port 
which l am sorry to make: Last year the first speaker on our j)rn- 
gram was Miss Jennie R. Faddis, who has since* then, in Novemlxa* 
last, passed on to the other side. The work that slie did for little 
children was oonspicumis, and t tliink it only fitting that we^iould 
pause for a few minutes and pay tribute to her memory. Mrs. Brad- 
ford, of Kenosha, will speak' for her. 


JENNIE REBECCA FADDIS. 


^rs. BRADFonn. On the 23d of November, 1018. in AIinneapolij>, 

’ KlI 




occurred the death of one of our leaders in the field of ITindergarlen 
and primary education, Miss Jennie Rebecca Faddis, assistant super- 
intendent of schools of St, Paul, Minn. 

Her last contri})ution to tlic program of this council was mad * 
at Atlantic City a year ago. 

The real significance of her loss carr only l>e api)reciaten by t]u)se 
who knew of Miss Faddis’s work and worth aiifb who syiu]>Rtbized 
with her views on child training. It i.s they who will jcali/.e bow 
great n loss the teaching profession has suffered througli her un- 
timely death and how groat is the loss to childhood ^f this wise, 
fearless, consecrated cliainpion of their cause. 

A brief account of her work wdll appear in the Kindergarten 
and Fk’st Grade Magazine for March. • ^ 

Tlicsc characteristics marked her service wherever the field was: 
^Her love of little children, not effusive or sentimental^ but ^nuinc 
and wise, and denionstrateid by her unobtrusive, untiring self- 
sacrifice for their welfare; her anxiety to in^ke the lives of teachers 
richer, to help them to be more, that they might do more; her great 
love of nature and her unique methods "of getting others intere.sted' 
m it, and her indefatigable effor^is to that end. 

One who spoke at her funeral said of her ^i^ork in Butte, Mont. : 

Jia mfkfitS people knoWt Batte \h q mining town where the ^tirc ^aco of the 
la block and s^ared-.yrlthjithe /fumes of tjie copper smeltew; Avhere few 
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•INTRODUCTORY. 


«( the ordinary l.oautios of nature as we know Uioni are to l,e found ’ Inn. 
.Ills minosi.liero earn,' Miss Faddis In the fall of lit]-!. 

ilsSr^I,'''' q."' He*' Iheffahle love of , .1,11, Iron. ma.Ie 

;',X ' u ,'p ' f '' l-<'«utiet. .aeaser thoush thev 

llo'oMo v.l.r'd' S'H' t.uisht 

III 01 to \dlue Iluwoi-.S and Low to idaiit and rare for tlieni. 

, ■ <>«, I. ,\ou will Into r.ntfe and inquire resardins Miss I’addls tliev wil’ 

nS.miun.r'"''' "■ i'"" ^ or 

TL(. Ideaknras is sone from many I, of the poor of Itaiie; litil,. .d.il.Ircn 

iiro linppifr, t!u? \^*or](i is Ji. hotter plaoo. 

Other i^iiiiilar tributes from iis.sociate.s in other plme.s te.stif.y to 
the saine stiMng. beautifnl. bonofiricnt influence. My acauaiutance 
" ith Miss l-adths e.xtenflcd throuf,di a period of 24 years in !•> of 
which we were intimately associated as fellow work'crs'in a AA'isconsin 
State normal school. 

r'VrV’' "'’0 appreciate such a character ns 

1J1.S.S Faddis ,s, and who likewise posstss 11 knowledge of conditions 
as they too trequently are in the admf listrntive departments of our 
■schools, to understand how it would affect this sincere, honest soul to 
hnd political expediency or self-interest put above the supreme rights 
of clnldren: to understand how the shortsig],ted withholding of sup- 
port and sympathy for needed educational measures would harass 
her; o understand how it might he possible for her suiieriors in 
teacher I'er e.xceptioual value as a lender and 

“ Worn out,’’ was the simple diagnosis given by her last pbvsician. 
01 n out m the cau.se of humanity 1 but it should not have been so ' 
71 "; "««ds just such heroic souls as hers to carry on the 

"7, ba,stcn the coming of tlio better dav. 

he Chairman, Last year, at our meeting in Atlantic Oitv, wo 
c tscussed the Between Recitation Period,”' the activities of the' time 
between the periods when the teacher is .lefinitely dire, 'ting the work 
0 the ola^s.. We talked last year about bow that period should Ijo 

the discussion (here came a call for a 
definite stoteincnt as to the furnishings of the primary scliool. W’hat 
«rt of furnishings should it liave, what sort of equipment should it 
mve m oi’der to provide right environment in the schoolroom that 

wL nnn children in the right direction ? A committee 

vas appointed to discover what is the best pinctice and what the 
eadors in progressive movements. consider adequate furnishings for 
a good prnnary room. Miss Grace Day, of Teachei-s (*ollege, will re., 

mt for that committee in the absence of her sister, who is its chair- ’ 
man, but is ill to-day. . ' 


T 
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TENTATIVE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATE 
PURNI^^NGS FOR THE PRIMARY SCHOOL AND DESIRABLE 
NUMBER OF PUPILS PER TEACHER. 

Presented by Miss Grace A. Day, in ti\e Absence of Her Sister, Miss^ Abbie 
Louise Day, Chairman of the Committee. 

Althougl^yoiir committee has made but a mere beginning, a sum- 
mary of the work at this. stage proves most interesting. The follow- 
^g- letter and questionnaire were sent to 105 educators throughout 
the United States. Seventy-four replies were received in time to be 
tabulated in our report. Ten more have reached us since this tabula- 
tion. Such a response is most gratifying, for it sounds as if the 
leading educators of the country are very much interested in assist- 
ing in this study. ^ 

ILETTER.l 






Dear 

Please give us the benefit of your .candid opinion in regard to tliese two 
matters which we consider of such vital importance to all primary teachers and 
pupils. 

Perhaps you can coliect and voice the convictions of the liest kindergarten 
and primary teachers with wdiom you are in contact and thus add weight to 
' thelr'expresslon by sending them in under your signature, including tlieirs as 
well, If you like. * 

I should like to have all do^ta at hand by Februarj* 14, as we must sum- 
marize thean for the- meeting In Chicago, February 24; so kindly fill out and 
return the accompanying sheet at once. 

Help the good work 'tuorig. 

• . QVESTIONNAIRB. ^ 

The Xatlonal Council of Primary Education has appointed our committee 
to ascertaUi from leading educators and supervisors throughout thecountrj* an 
expression of opinion concerning — 

^ 01) The I amber of pupils that the primary teacher can teach succt*s‘?fully. 

* ' \2) A statement aS'ta the proper equipment and furnishings for a ^iriraarj’ 

room, . ^ 

Win you kindly give us, on the appended slip, your Immediate reply cimcem- 
Ing these two Items? , , . 

' At the annual meeting of the National Council of Primary Education, held 
at Atlantic City* in Februaij, 1018, It was the consensus of -opiplon of those 
present that we need to make very radical changes in the furnishing and equip- 
*ment of schoolrooms If we are tp have truly socialized arid motivated work. 
Also, the council was unanimous in asserting th^t the primary teacher, more 
tbanr any other^ should have only a limited numl^r of children put under her 
^ cha^ If she is to lay a proper foundation for* their education and is 'to pro- 
. mote a greater..'nmnbe£^ well-prepared children. , In the first grade, where 

* the child has not yet learned to^ study Independently nor to use.^books. and 
*'^^whefe frequenter he does not know the English language, real Instruction can 

not be given to 40 or 50 children, and attention to individual needs Ahd to 
all-round development is. Impossible. 

^ ‘ • 


w 
,.v 
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SCHOOL FURNISHIXGS— PUPILS PER -raACHER. 
AVe uuiKt cooperate if wo 

down .your ideas concernlug 
acrmiipanying slip, signetl, to Miss, 
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work Ml I I ni >>riiig uixmt bettor conditions and better 

ter. ;,t once ami retun, ‘wo mat- 

Very truly, yours, 


Amtu; I^List: Day, 

Suiicybitaulctit, Passaic. \. ,/. Cliainnftn, 
Gail CAi.MraToN, 

rrihwit/ .supervisor, rovt Wapne, Ind. 

Markl C. Draog, 


The fol lowing i? 


^ Aissist(f)fl Su/KTintcndcut 
iijotviy sugaestive, not flnal : 


ycirtojif }f<j8s. 


cf p:ipiU IT 


Pfplirs, TL 


.VlniTHurn . 

.\fazimum. 

ifedian. 


S-!0 

50~;0 1 

B-so^ 

K 

!0~!5 

■lO-CO I 

^>J-60 

/. 


30-60 1 

iS-3S 


!S~tO 

60-60 1 

C3-65 

J, 


/ 


1 Ulicvc. itMiV.iin ihc best rcsulis— * 
il) ('iassfs sho::l! conialn thr fo!!o*.vui- run 
toEichcr: 

I. KinticrK.\rtcii; (o .... children 

‘L Fir*;! prade, ^ .... to .... children 
<. Second grade. .... lo.... chiHren 
L Third crade, .. .. to .. .. ctuldrrn 

(2) ITimary cUssroon^ st.oul.l l,o taraisM ,vi,h rt least Iho tulloalng couipmaU 
•ahm ,ho roo^ (,Ms list U merdy >o srtuulale your i.kas. C^L ,h«o 
^ suggpsUons anJ ooramcnls on Iho back of 

' ^'the’'cte ;,0 by HbyOmchcUorcn.hchildta 

L -'^^tbUonalEhcIfspocc fop general matcrlaJs.ttO feet bv l^inchM 

o. Work tables or drojvloaf work shelves. . . 

4 T'vo saud traj-3 (24 by M by C inches oach)‘on one rolling base' 

5. Aio\‘abIe furniture-- 

^( 3 ) Chairs and tubl.-s . ; 

(fc) Mcn ahlo desks ' 

'b Toilet, lavatory, soap, r, ml towels if 

■ .At least 9 j sq uaro feet of swinging dlspLiy boards 

a good collection of story ODclpiciorc books 

J. Matciuilsona tools lo work with-bniMlng blocks, rubber ly;.-, cic., 

n' space at one side <d rooni for construelc<l project.^. 

■ 2bio trays/or window sills or window ho.'tes for plants and bulbs 
u. framed pictures for the walls. 

n. ' ictrola or similar musleal Instrument. 

_ 1 1. Filing .Irarrcrs for tcoclicr-.s .u-: -for somplc, of work . reports, elc. 

• . ' (t^lgnatiire) 


RepVta 

Xurnifn 

POtlJlf 

ffcrxvcd. 

y«. 

71 


U 

50 

74 

6t 

74 

57 

74 


74 


74 

M 

74 

4S 

74 

M 

74 

5S 


comments ami suggobtions iviittcn <m the kick of the quest iom,airc.s 
HU lealn (hat many persons thouglit tli.at their mere signature (rf it 
UKl.cntcfl approval of the entii-e list.. Only those items actually* 
rliecked were countecy,y the eonimittec. ^ 

1 he interesting thing concerning item 5. movable furniture, is 
hmt eyeiy one of the 74 t oted for one or the other. 30 persons an- 
. 11 ro^ ing both.^hire showing how poorly 8x6,1 desk-s meet the needs 
of inodfirn education. 

Where itein 6 was not checked,, the remarks on the reverse side of ^ 
:ate that, the general equipniei 

tn\irT1 (krlaraii A 

pYe 


the* sheet indicate that, the general equipment of the building Tn 
that particular town seemed ade{|uate. 

i tljd not understand what was meant'bv the swingiriir ‘ 

-v^ display boards. It is the .sort of thing we see in iiuiseums, where the 


tiOjwoettly, Bonb.,, 
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leaves, fiS' it were, are swung on a central rod and can be turned 
like a irreat book. It takers up but little space in tlie room, yet any- 
thing can be dif^played upon it. The teacher can open this big ItooU, 
fasten up large sheets of paper and have any kind of reading Iosus<jn. 
language lesson, illustrative nature-study lesson, or s1»c can mount 
the children’s work to he viewed, compared, and discuKsed by t)io 
class. Had everyone understood exactly what this valuahlc piece 
of furniture is. undoubtedly the vote tv'ould leave been very much 


Many suggested closed instoiHl of open hook sIicIm’s mentioned on 
the first di'aft of the questionnaire, thus lowering tim number of 
approvals (*ounted for item S in our report. 

Most interesting comments came *in on these (picstionnuires, sonio 
of whicli ai‘C as follows: 

I \v(tui(l like a (lupUcnte copy to sliow my suijerintemk-nt. Ho 

can not l>o maile to uoUcrstiiua that priuiary grades luxxl any (xiuipnieiit otlur 
t)mn double desks; nnd a biul bluckbonnl. — rritniir>* Suporvisur. 

Wlien t.ien* is a jiliuv to put imnnlslu'd work and ju'rsotoil i>ossessions. 
cldldren (Uwolnp ability to stick to parposes from day to day niuil coujplctcMl.- 
Tatty S. Hill, proft'ssor of kindeirnrten education, Toacliers CollofTc, Oolnnibi.i 
TUilversity. 

1 think that in general the Ur.st pmdo Is very much ovorcrowrletl. 1 shoiiM 
suf»pose that idmut 30 would" be ns many ns the teachtM* could well hnndbv 1 
believe very' dlstlmj^ly In movable furniture for‘ the lower pmcie*K. I believr 
there should l>e all of the equipment you have mentionod and ns much inon* 
as can be provided. I hope yoii will bo succossful in gottlnp better equipnicnt 
niid esix*eiiilly bettor trained teuejiors for Uiese lower grades.- -Ohus. H. ,TmId, 
director of< school cdueutlon, T'niverslty of OlUva*^». 

I have been n iit*ImDry Icneher and supervisor, and kiuov how much nil 
thc^' reforms nro ntvdiHl.-^Nln.n (\ Vamlewnlker, prlne!]vil I:in<ler:airtcn de- 
partment, Milwaifliee Slide Normal. 

Pupils pqr. teacher: Kindergarten, 8 to 10; stvoml grmU', 112 V* ir>; first 
grade. 12 to 15; third grade, Ifi to 20. ^ ^ 

' Room cqulpntent. These are ko obvious that 1 can nul fee why anyone 
r.houUl quesliou their need. — T.. D. Ooffmnn, denn <tf college of »duc:iUon, "Tnl- 
verslty of Minnesota. 

Yes, to Ml. — Frank M. McMiirr/, Teachers ('oIIegi\ Oolumhha University. ’ 

^ Sevomtydhreo graduate Bludonts In my clqas in Teachers Uollege who.<e major 
Interest is elementary c<lncnl!on voted ns follows: 


larger. 


Pupils per teacher ; 


:i> 10 16 


Ideal. 

10 



Kindei^rten 
Flr«^ grade-. 
8^’ond grade 
Third grade . 


— K Q. Bonser, Teachem College, Cotumbtu llnlverstty. 


15 20 

20 , 30 

20 30 


SCHOOL FUBNISHINCB— PtJPri£ PER TEACHER. H 

It is entirely fea.'tlble to keej> Uie nveruse iminl>er of puiiils per room In nil 

1. W. Bnlllet, (lean of sHool of educ^nllon. Tnlvorslty of ^>^r York. 

Sonie items rn.'titloiKMl lii the .-sjulDinent line I linrt not tbousht of. l,m know 
—iatcly that tboy would add greatly to the servieeahieness of the rialm to 
Uie toacbere and Dupils. 1 have jasf shown the list to our miperx-isor of hnlld 

old sltuation.s.-lIary D. Itradford, su,^rinteadeut of schools. Ke.n.sba WU 

v,«r“ ‘ "*“• 

These items seem to be almost minimum essentials If the desirable features 
of k,nd<.rgaru.n e<],Katlon are to 1 h« adapt<sl for prinnry W Ke"^ 

professor of ('ducalioi). V'niverslty of California. ’ 

In Oakland wc are all dtvpiy interested in the problem.^ von are pre.sentlug* 

' ft^tn'iird eagerly to the report of your investigation.^. 

n l.sldiig yon all sneeess In this Important work, and nssuriii" von of onr 

« dhnmie.ss to help sliould o<x-asloii arise. I am. coitiially vo'Grs. Ida Vander 
KUtt. supei vita, r primary work. 'andei- 

The suggestions you mako are very good. I should like to see all first grades 
■ o «imppe,l and fdtal witli tenehors who know how to amko the mast of the 
^1 npmeut. .Mnyl. we shall live p, see the day. l.e, us hope.^'L rle W 
Saddle, supcriuteudenl of training. State Xormal, I^s Angeles. Calif, ‘ 

Such n,,,lle.s show t|,e great nbed for and tl,e widespread imeresi p, ia,pr„v. 
a the (lassroom.i a, ^yhi,•h nm- teaeher.s and ehildr.m wind; along ,he newer 
0, proscrihoil for us !>y pn^(?nt-(iny conditions. 

The folloWlao sot.te well-known men and women who signified 
si-med'-^^™''" ••''f'-'ii'M: tl>e questionnaire 

''t^;iu.ttlon"^‘" l States bureau 

"■‘^^'‘■inle editor Siefra Xows, Sun Trancisco, GtliC 
. V, Charters, dean of college of otlucatloii. Tnlvorslty of niluols 
Graee Strachan Forsythe, assistant soperintenaent. New York City ’ 

ErcTtlon,'"“^' •''“'"‘'"♦'‘r.v edncallon. I'nlted States Rnre.m of ^ 

•T. n. Francis, superintenduut of schools. Colunihiiijfe Okl.) 

- William H. Kilpatrick. Tenehors' Collie. Columhin Tnlveblty. 

Ale^s F. Lange, dean of school of education, University of Callforul.n 
IsaM Lawrence superintendent of practice, State Xormal. St, Ootid Minn 
C. A. McMunj-, PeaiMJdy College of Teachers. Xashrlllc Tenn 
Bmcc R. PiyTre, Peabody College for Teachers. Nashville, Tenn. 

Carroll 8. Pearse. president of State Normal, Mllwnqkee, WIs. 

M. C. Potter, Baportotendent of echoote, ifnwnukee, WU 
Alice Temple, University of Cblcnsa 

Liicy Wheelock, Boston, Moss. ^ . 

Ada Stone mrris, nsslstant superlntendeni, Pittsburgh, Pa.' 

' A. " ' ^ ■ 
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^Tie coimnittee hopes thnt this work may be continued, to discover 
not only what leading educators and primary teachers consider neces- 
sary in the way of equipment, but also the ideal and the actnnl equip- 
njcnt of the classrooms now under their control. 

It was also suggested that those most interested in primary gi’ades 
would be able, to do some constructive work if a survey of kinder- 
garten e<iuipment could be made and tlic meagerncss of that in the 
primary grades contrasted with the rich supply deemed necessary 
for proper development of the kindergarten cliild. In this eonnec- 
tionMrs. McNaught, Commissioner of Elementary Educatiefn of Cali- 
fornia, says: “The lacj< of equipment in priniar)’ grades must be 
a great slim-k to tlie cbild wlm comes from a beautifully equipped 
kindergarten.” 

Criticisms, comments, and additions to this limited amoimt of 
data will be welcomed by your committee. Discuss it witl^ other 
teachers and give ns a leport on their o.xporiences and desires. 

From the many helpful suggestions received ve hope to make a 
moi'C extensive investigation and to ])repare definite recommenfla- 
tions as to standard numbei's and equipment for i)riinary rooms. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Abbie Louise Day, Chainnajij 
Profesato)' of Pdntafiofi, V nivcvdty of Reno. 

Gail Calm ekton , 

Pr unary ASupervli^or^ Fort Ind, 

Mabli. C. Dk A(;c, ^ 

Assistant Superintciu/ent of Slchools^ Xewton^ Mass, 
The chairman of your committee asks if this organization is will- 
ing to have tliis tentative report presented to the department of 
elementary education National Education Association at their 

summer meeting. • Then elementary teachers in gcncrnl may have 
the benefit of this research work and may i)ossibly phm to cooperate 
with us to the end that proper equipment of chis.srooin.s and tlie re- 
duction of the numW of pupils per teacher may l)c ('xtended over 
a inucli greater field. 

J)ISCUSSIpN. 


The CiiAinMAx. Wo will now.Loar Miss Calmerton further upon 
, this report. 

Miss Calmerton, Mud^un Chairman, Members of tl\c National 
Council of Primary Education*, and Friends: After our meeting yes- 
terday, in conversation with a number of people who were there, wo 
decided th&t we still wanted-to talk a little bit more upon the necc^ity 
of smaller classes and thembsolnte necessity of some movable furni- 
ture in place of the rigid typo wo liave nov, and so I am going to 
devote my time to that phase instead (jf to some other very interest- 
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VoM know some 




mg phases wliicli we had planned to bring forth, x sumo 

person or persons nmst Inne a vision before we can l.ave tiie actuali- 
ties. The. first people who liave the vision are called visionary, 
'.vtp-one must have an air castle before he can have a reality. The 
contract!^ lau ds an air castle bridge before he builds the actual 
bndge. The dressmaker builds an air ca.stle of a dress be-fore she 
builds the actual dress; and so we must have these ideals and ideas 
lietore we can make them practical. 

Now I am ping to take a practical illustration, because we have 
all been thmbng aWut the war. Tlierc is hardly anyone Ifere, man 
; ) ''\oman, vho has not worked or had a wife or daughter or mother 
who has been woHc.ng in the Kcd Cross. Suppose that we should 
take oO v omen who were ping to work in the Eed Cross and we 
VI " *■“->'* to a building and put tliciii in-.straight rows of 

K'ats like those desks with iron grating screwed to the floor— if that 
IS not a Prussianized environment I do not know what is. Then 
wlion you add to that the item of silence you certainlv have a prison 
for the little ones who come in from the free activitv'that thev have 
ba< m the kindergarten. Suppose we jiut these So'wonien in those 

met. The teacher gets up and knits a helmet before them. 
Then she says, Now, I am going to give each one a pair of 
needles and some yarn and you arc going to knit helmets.” How 
many of those oO do you think w«ild he able to go on bv them-' 
selves and knit the helmets? Only those who had e.xperienco in 
vnitting and could do so. We will say 10 out of tlic .lO could do that. 

J hen she says, I will begin with this first .seat in this row, and I 
V ill show as many of you as I can .in this given time.” Perhaps ,<.he 
cim tell 8 or 10 women. Then she will say,' “ Well, now, our time is 
i-p. ^It IS time for me to tell you a stor^-. We will have to .stop 
now. There we .have 10 people taught and 10 people who knew ' 
K.w froin their experience and could fumble around until they could 
loam to do it about right. That is leas than one-lialMhe 50 who are 
leady to begin to go to work. Is that efficiency? -Would you call 
liiit efficiency? Think of it ! Less than one-half. ^Vhat have the 
other 30 lieon doing? They have waited, watchfully waited, not 
cause they wanted to watch, but they were in a listening scat 
where they could not get to anybody to talk or discuss. 

So much for the size of the classes. If we needed to have effi- 
emney in waf, lot u.s have efficiency after the war, beginning' with 
the httle ones. Now, as I said, the next thing she will say is “It 
IS now time for a stoiy.” She tells the story and the children, in 
this case the vmmen of the Red Gross,, are very miich interested 

,, story is almut her boy who is across the. re^" 
Tlio l-«“cher teiipthe stoiy veiy 
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the people who urc in the listening scats ^ home. Perliaps at 
lioinc some mother say's, ‘'Oh, I want to tcil yoh about our talk 
this afternoon, just a perfectly splendid talk. She said .that over 
in France — 01 1 , I can't quite reineml)er just the place, but some- 
^ whole over in France a regiiuent--I don't just remember the regi- 
ment, but I believe they were Australians, any way some rogiment 
did the^inost wonderful thing, but I can't just remember l>ow slic 
did start the story/' 

Well, why? Because what the teacher said did not function, 
because the lesson was not socialized in any way. She simjdy told 
it, but the people there didn't gel it. I think it was Secretary Lane 
who said that children become used to accepting half-undei'i^tood 
and ill-digested material until it weakens efficiency of thought. 
They have no practice in oral language. They have simply lis- 
tened. They have icon in stiff listening si^ats for a great many 
years, and they can't go liome and tell what they have heard. So 
when 1 go into a school and I see a trained teacher with a class of 
50 I often think she would be an ideal tcaclier if she only luxl an 
opportunity, 

I think of tlie etoiy^ of the old Kussiaii official who said to tlio 
traveler, ‘‘You cant stay in this countiyv’ The man says, “^^icll^ 
then I will leave it,*’ The Rus-siun says, “Have you a passport?” 
The traveler says, “No,” “But you can't leave without a pass- 
]>ort. I will give you 21 hours to decide what you want to do.” 
That is the way when we go into school and wc find o»ic of tlieso 
teachers with 50 children and without movable furniture. Willi all 
our ideals we want to take tho practical metlmd. But how can 
wo under those c'onditions? ‘in our talk yesterday afternoon every 
point made came right buck into the primary grades to thost', two 
items of smaller classes and proper equipment. We know it can bo 
done. Wo know wo can do it if wc bring force enough to bear. • 
We can have tables and chairs for the first and second grades and 
movable desks for tho third, Wc can do that, Wc can have little 
^cupboards along the side of the wall and great big boxes uuder- 
' neath window’s to keep the material in, liecausc that has 
done, and wo can have smaller classes if wc cun impj;*css upon those 
in authority tho strengtli of the absolute necessity. I thank you. 

TfJ)o Chaikman, Wo shall defer the discussion of thi.s topic until 
we have heard the second report Therefore, please hold in mind 
^the things you want to say about this question of tho furnishing 
of ^ the primary sdiool until we have heard the report <tf the com- 
mittee on an acceptable day’s Last year wo wqre indebted to 

Miffi .Moore for an cxpie^ion which took hold of us, tho term 
'v \ "dky’s work’’ as. contrasted with the, program made up of 10 min- 
tfais^a of that, 4tnd 20 minute^ perhaps of 

- -r' ^ 
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fiomethinp Oise Tho question was raised, what is a day’s work? 
What ought to bo. accomplished in a day in a primary school? In 
order to find the answer to that, question we appointed a committee 
to mye.stigatr. They have been endeavoring^ to find out what is 
artually done m classrooms in a day. These observations have bJten 
aken very quietly and have covered the whole day or at least a 
half dill, taking the work jii.st as it liapi>ens. with the teacher un- 
conscious of the fact tliat she was being observed. The report 
tlierefore. brings us a statement of the actual conditions, some most 
encouraging, some most discouraging. Mis. Moore, ttie cliainnan 
ol the comniittcio .will now give you the results of her work. 

A STUDY OF TYPICAL DAILY PROGRAMS IX USE IN PRIMARY 

grades. 

_ By a Committee of the National Primary Council. 

At the meeting of the Primary Council at Atlantic Citv in 1918 
•Mueral ol the qieaker.s compared the roliiiiie formal progniui rather 
prevalent in primary grades with one in which the. children have time 
and opiiortunity to inauguraie and carry through plans of real 
W(irth.^.Vctivitie,s having contimiity and intrimsic worth, planned 
to a considerable extent by the cliildreii and executed bv them, were 
charaetcuuzod as making up an aeeeplable day's work as distinguished 

om a Mat filled with unrelated, imposed drill and foolish “busy 
woi'k. ^ 

Tt was decided to make a? wide a .study a., po.ssible of current 
praetiee in tlie matter of the daily program in priinarv grades with 
a MOW to finding out whj,t pupils are doing while in seliool and liow 
valuable the prevalent activities are. We e.sixieially desired to know 

liow tlie eliilds time is occupied wliile the teacher is engaged witli 
llliotllcr o o . 

To Ul.is end tlie. eoinmittoe now reporting was appointed. Tliis 
committee lias Ro name It migld very well l,o called a Committee 
on Economy of Time in Education, for it aims at tlie elimination 
of nmcln|sele.ss^ lumber in the way of .stultifying formality and tho 
snung Qf time for activities of real wortli to chilrlren, 

111 plan was to \isit extensively in primary grades all over the 
iountr>- and note exactly wlrat tho oliildi^n woi-c doing. Tlio epi- 
demic has interfered greatly with tins plan, for schools when^ obser- * 

momr linve been closed' for ^ks and 

imnths; substitute teachei-s have often been in charge; schools have 
Wn quarantined agmnst visitors; and there lias been illness kmong 
o^r own workers.. These conditions have effectually combined to 
•educe very mncli the- e.\tent of. the investigation for this year In 

genejtl character, ihowever, it haa^t^^ form 
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tended. Ol>fiervations have been made in schools widely separated 
geographically as well as in type. These observations ^avo l>ecn 
made in every case by some local person and witii one* oj’ two ex- 
ceptions by members of this organization. Observers were asked to 
spend the entire school day in a classroom and to wiito a f\ili de- 
scriptive report of what, they saw. From tUflr records the com- 
mittee hoped to secni’C data along the following linos: 

Prevalent time schedule. 

Arc the |K>riods long enough to encourage good habits of woi k ^ 

. 'When the teacher is occupied with one group, what are the otlaus 
doinir't Ts nniformitv insisted on? 

Wliat materials have the cliildren to work with? 

How are the activities originated? T^y dictation^ Fy choice of 
pupils? . ^ 

. Wlint is the educative value of the ‘‘seat work’’ most frO([uently 
assigned? 

What is the educative \aIuo of the activities most frequently 
(‘lu^sen and eonriuctod by pupils? 

Tn all we seciired 13 such observations, ranging from the Atlanti(* 
to the Pacific and from Vermont to Virginia. At the present stage it 
seems l>est not to indicate the schools visited. We hoj)o by next 
year to have seeui’cd so many exami)los of excellent pi’actice that 
the schools visited will he glad to he Icnown as doing a high type 
of work. There ai*e a numl)er of excellent examples in the fejmrts 
we now have, but there arc othci*s which it wo\dd be unfair to 
expof^c. All reports, therefoiT, arc designated by letters of the 
alj)hfft)et. Ton <if the observations wHU’e made in'eity public schools, 
one is from a demonstration school in a college of education, and 
throe are from rnrijl schools. 

Wo deliberately sought a widely vaiwing practice, as is shown by 
the following copy of the outline sent to meinbei's whom we asked 
to cooperate. There was no hope of getting enough data this year 
to furnish a quantitative mejusure of current practice. All that we 
hoped to secure was a considerable range of typical examples; ami 
this we have succeeded in doing. 

TSNTATIVK PLAN FOR A REPORT ON PREBBNT DAT PRACTICE AS REGARDS THE 
DA1LT>R0GRAM IN PRlBtART GRADES. TOGETHER WITH SUGGESHONS FOB 
A BETTER PBOViBlON FOB EDUCATIVE. SELF-DIRECTED PUPIL ACTIVITY. 

A BeHea of descrJpUons of perwimil obaervntioim inmle by ineml)erH of the 
committee in primary grades In different types of scbools. All observations 
to cover nearly or quite one enttn* school day. 1 

1. A first grade In a public school where a very flexible program Is In use, 
|ind where the children have abundant opportunity for the exerclde of 

^ initiative. 

rZ A prrmairy;.grade in an experimental class In a demonstration school. 
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. A primary grade in a dty public school organized along the moat conserva- 
tive and formal lines, and employing much “ busy work " of a poor sort 
at s<.nts. A program cut up Into 10 and 15 minute periods, entirely teacher- 

4 . A rurni «-hool of the old type, where the young pupils sit through 1-ng 
hours almost entirely Inactive. ’ 

f). A f)roKreHsIve rural school 

R A primary grade In a dty public school which a rather closely defined 

skfiri," require,!, but where the teacher has exhibited great 

8kll In throwing responsibility on the children, and where the undirected 
work is of a superior quality. ? 

lntemU>d to represent " middle ground ” nnd\o offer an 
Idem iK.sslble of reallzaUon In any city system where those In authority 
base dsloii, and where there Is not too great congestion. 

In response to the above, the reports following were sent in bV . . 
members of this committee or by others assisting us. Where the 
full account was very long and where there were two classes in « 
sometimes been substituted for the full report, 
rareful study of these records will furoifeh answers to some of the 
'luestions which we have propounded. 

^alysis of these reports shows that no clear-cut distinction can be 
made between undirected “seat work” carried on when the teacher 
IS engaged with another class and those activities which go on during 
le free period,” or the time when the teacher bm is “free” to 
mingle with the children and be one of the group.. Therefore all 
. such work has been put together and counted as undirected when 
(here IS strong evidence that the teacher is really keeping in the 
l.ackground and permitting the children to e.^ercise a good deal of 
initiative. ^ 

I'lgure 1 shows a table of percentages of time given to the un- 
directed or between recitation” periods as compared with those 
which are clo.sely teacher-controlled. The white space represents 
the hme when pupils are not immediately under the direction of tfie 
teacher. The daik spaces represent the percentage of tim'o when 
he teac^r is actively engaged in instructing or directing. The first 
column F repre.sents a first-grade room (see report F) in which the ' 
^ildreh had not one moment in the day when they could determine 
for themselves the smallest thing to^o. The entire class of 4& saW 
m fixed seats throughout the whole school day, nevcr stirring excepP 
to twice for a minute or two to exercise their arms, and once for 
a short intermission. They were constantly told to “sit tall,” which 
nwaM hMds folded behind them, h(»ds erect. The varnish was all - 
off the backs of the seats at the spot where annual generations of 
pupik had press^ their small perspiring hands day in and day out. 

IJe second column.j^epresOTts the obseryati9D.d68cribed in repbrt 
L procedure was much like that in F, .bufc.ifi one r^pcct 
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worse, for while the children wei*e held together as one chtss the 
teacher ostensibly toaching all at the same time, in reality during 
long periods at least n third of the children did absolutely nothing. 
They were not sufiiciently advanced to p;^ticipate» Imt were entirel>' 
ignored and required to be perfectly quiet with nothing to do. 

Coliiinns G, D, A, etc., represent, respectively, 10, and 18 per 
cent of time given in three classrooms to ‘‘ l>ctween-recitation ’’ activ - 
ities. It is interesting to note how the time distribution in these and 
the remaining reports falls into an almost perfect scale, from zero to 
41 per cent. The last column, L, represents a rural school of a high 
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Pio, 1.— porcentaco of time gtren to uodlrtictca «ctlTiUea In 12 primary clas«rooms. 

type where the primary pupils spend about 41 per cent of the time 
in study, handwork, drawing, nature study, observation, free play, 
and other activities in which they have much opportunity to exercise 
independence, choice, judgment, and ‘leadership. 

It is not intended to imply that n high percentage of time given 
to occupations in which the teacher is not an Jictive participant has 
in itself any merit. Such occupations may be dogmatically assigned, 
and they may be worthless from an educational standpoint or even 
positively harmful. Sudi conditions existed in the ca^ of class K. 
whil|L stands next to the highest in the mere matter of time given to 
work.’^ Practice in which“^ the percents^ ^ timo fpr such 
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work IS lower may rank immeasurably higher in the educative value 
of the work executed with or without the immediate presence of the 
teacher. . This is true of classes J, E, II, C, and D. In the case of 
. especially the children were accorded such exceptional opportuni- 
T «:lf-direction and the exercise of judgment all 

la.\ that the contrhst in tone between the shaded and the white parts 
ot hgure 1 does not represent the true state of affairs for that room 
Hie next inquiry -conpems the intrinsic worth of the activities en- 
g.igcd in, their fitness for the pupils, their, provision for continuity 
and their relatedness to outside life. It certainly is a poor daS 

c3 1 ‘ undertakings of which the participants 

can feel the worth and which does not provide for some measure of 
choice, roedono, and individuality. When all work is imposed, and 
n small, isolated portion.s, it becomes drudgery, and when no in- 
eacrting p ans or half-completed projects are left over to be taken 
up again the next day, one of the finest elements in a day’s work, 

lo!! i? T-’ Some of these points have be^n 

consi^erod in the summaries for the separate reports, but a more 
al stat(iment mRy 1>6 of interest. ^ 

MTien children are f^e to choose what they will do, we find thp 
ol owing wide range: They draw, paint, model in clay, build with 
locks, play actively out of doors; make objects of wood,. cardbdard 
n pap^ such ns crucle fiirnitiirc, boats, wagons, aeroplanes; put 
pii/zlos together; hiriii.sh doll houses, shops, etc., and carr'y on pL 

tui'rbool H -nd cabinets, look at pic 

tine books, read silently and to each other, write, do number worl^ 

print with tpe, make books, and plan simple dramatic performances. 

Many of these projects call for a contribution from the more formal - 
subjects of the school and cover, in reality, many units of work such I 
as might lx> -suggested in a well-organized course of study for pri-../l 
mary grades. They lead to interesting connections with the home 
life of pupils and they furnish in many cases that element of con- 
tinuity from day to day so essential to the development of good hab-' 

^ Its of work. - . % 

The work most frequently assigned by teachers for the undirected 
period t:onsists of reading, writing, drawing with pencil and crayons, 
number work and jiaper construction. It will be noted that thip is a 
Irberal allotment than that which children are disposed to make 
loi* themselves. 

The types^pf environment furnished for the education of these 12 
groups of children vary as greatly as do the other features, ranging 
from bare, ugly rooms without a single thing except books, desks, 
paper and pencils, up to rooms equipped with a .wealth of material 
M complete ^ that to ^ foupd in good kindergarten and 

. We %a , that . following 
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tore and equipment seems to be m<^ conducive to independent, self - 
helpful, and socially valuable activity: Small, movable tables, and 
chairs; individual lockers; low cabinets, containiug materials; 
plenty of blackboard space at ’proper height; open boolvshelvesj with 
varied assortment of suitable books; enough plastic material to 
stimulate and give scope to the creative impulses of children. It is 
not the province of this committee to go more fully at this time 
into the question of equipment, as that problem belongs to another 
committee now at work on it. 

One of the most favorable indications is the superior typo of work 
found in at least five of the public school classes visited. It is often 
remarked regarding the freer work found in sonic private schools, 

^ You can do that sort of thing in a private school, but it would bo 
impossible in a public school.” It is now clearly demonstrated that 
in spite of di^cult conditions, the younger pupils in representative 
public schools are being accorded a very considerable degree of free- 
dom, choice, and opportunity for the exercise of initiative and re- 
sponsibility. This makes us suspect that mechallical, unchildlike, and 
worthle.ss exercises which persist are often due inertia and lack 
of vision rather than to insurmountable obstacles. , It^becomes our 
duty then to overcome this inertia so far as a well -organized and 
judicious propaganda can accomplish it and to put-hope into the 
hearts of teachers and supervisdrs all over the country who are strug- 
gling to secure a more hygienic, educative, and developing environ- 
ment u.'d reginio for children. ^ 

Wo are expecting to enlarge this investigation next year along the 
same lines, with the hope of getting enough data regarding current 
practice to form the basis for r^ommendations. Wo are going to 
try to prove l,hat nothing of value is lost and that much is gained 
by a richer, freer, less formal plan for .primary instruction. 

Miss Dunn, who is especially interested in rural schools, has 
raised the following questions : 

Is the name Between-Recitation Period ” to bo challenged in 
that it suggests the superior importance of the recitation period over 
the seat period? Should a type gf school organization and method 
in country schools be sought which makes the period with the . 
teacher a means to the most profitable use of the much larger pWeent- 
age of time the pupil spends alone? 
t She also proposes research along the following lines: 

Ciompile the results of studies already made of the way in which 
a child of preprimary or primary age occupies his time in the home, 
lor any sugge^ions they may offer as to profitable school occupation. 

Collect types of seat and “busy” work used in all kinds ol 
Bchdols, and evaluate, to form a sort of scale for measuring the qualitj^ 
of seat occupation in WbJT ^booL ' ' 
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Collect and publish instances of especially helpful or valuable 
projects possible for children in the teacher’s absence. 

Iropose. (1) An ideal, (2) a reasonable, (3) a inihiniuju equip- 
iii^t for bctwecn-recitation occupation in a small rural school ■ - 
Thc^^mmittcc miglit well adopt several of these sufjgestions for 
future work, not confining their application to rura) schools. 

Annik K. Mooiik^ 

' L. E. Kknst, 

Alminta Oeohoe, 

Fan mi: W. Dunn, 

I^MaRION BARnOUR, 

^ C ommzttee, 

* 

^ OBSEBVATlON REPORTS SUBMITTED TO THE COMMITTEE. 

REPORT A. 

A D*r*i Work Id a Fimt Grade; Pirit Quarter Room. 

ra'n- 

nros (JurlnR which the teacher was out of tiie room, ns weii ns the 10 
in mutes wiilch follower], were spent in perfect ease and freedom The 
children cfuiyersed naturally hmonrr tlioni.solvos and with the teacher 
Some maernzlnes wore sent to the basement, two children went to the 

uut no further school work took place. ^ 

the n J """ 

n ?n Th‘* ‘•’ey suggested, criticized, and Improved. 

P.ayod.songp,ays 

Ttio poefn was Good Mght When on., 
child ventured to explain why “the siin never sleens ” the 

bail. The children .supResttKl Japan and China as countries? having 
nh- .r''*'" "-hereupon one boy told of rstorThe 

kX a son^S^tlds®'n^'’"^ J*’’® ‘o that she 

came to Z fr^oo .f . the.8«gK«'tlon of the teacher, she 

^ ^ the class. " ’ 

»..W. Half of the children were asked to draw the part of the noem thov 

Iwson^'^theSrom Th °tlier half hegauTream^ 

work^ve.,ao7h7ULd r^l^ '’o-'^ -t 

'^frn'’w JlcfuirsTm the^surars^bjm as*’the^^^^^ 

10.05. Clas.s criticism of the drawings was begun. ■ • 

10.10. The recess bell rang, und the children walked out. 

10.20. The hell for the close of recess rang. As the children came into th.. 

arbioS*"® 'ook^ 

10.26. The n and C classes went to the chairs In the front of the room foe a 
reading lesson. A letter to thank theiboys of room No 1 tma f»L!l 

rhe®r»crt tl^KeriTn,! was^^lLn 

btiiwmff*i' ‘i®**’ 5®“*' wltlng on the board, two wdre 

to a!’.''*-*’**’ .Raven were working on tmlr drawinos ~ 

By 1040 all the children of this, class were Writing 
bets Oh the l^rd ezoept the.two who ^re bdlldlhg wliirthA hioi;^ »v ^ ■ 
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IOlW. The chlidreu in the b'aihJ C claa^eu read the letter from the board. 
One of the chfidren In the A class went to his seat to look at a book. 

10.43. A class from the Teachers* iCollege came' to observe a lesson In arith- 
mettc. The teacher asked the children to make a circle of chairs In 
the front of the room. (Two children still worked with the blocks) — 

10.44 to 11.15— The arithmetic lesson. 

"10.44. One child filled In the date fo» the day on the. calendar written on tin* 
board. ' > 

1046w A guessing game was playeti. One child wrote a number on n piece of 
paper, and the other children tried to guess what number he had 
written. Each child wrote his gueswon the board. 

10.51. The chiiilren matched domino cards. All the children counte<l each 
facer’s pile to determine the winner. 

A ten pin game was played. \Each child found hU score by counting the 
number of pins he knocked'^own. 

11.15. The Teachers’ College class left. The children who had not had a turn 
In the ten pin game wrote their names on a piece sof paper for the 
next time, while the other children picked up the pins and straightened 
< the chairs. 

11.18. While the children finished writing theh; names, the others put on their 
wraps. The children sang a song, “ Polly’s Bonnet,” while waiting 
at the door, because one little girl had a lUtie blue bonnet. 
gy The teacher excused the entire room to go to the basement, out through 
the yard, and back to their room. - ' 

11J26. The children came back Into the room and dmuso^ themselves, five 
with looking at books^ two with playing blocks, three With drawing 
^Actures, and the remainder with sitting and talking. 

11.30. The teacher looked at the drawings of the B and C classes. The chil- 
dren discussed and criticized several of these drawings. The children 
. in the A class either listeued to tlie discussion of drawings or looked 
/ at books. • 


11.34. The drawings wore collected while ilie teacher found a boy’s book for 
him. 

3X85. A boy found a song, *' Uobln Red Breast,” In a book. He sang this to 
the children, and lie children sang It together. 

11.37. The B and C classes went to the board for spelling, and Afv were 

taught, after which Um children wrote sentences with these two words 
In them. The A class, during this time, was matching the spots on 
domino cards with cards with figures on them. When one child finished 
his cards, he helped his neighbor. 

1X60. The teacher Iboked nt and corrected the domino seat work, while the* 
. children finished writing their sentences on the lx)ard. , ^ 

11.53, 'hie bell rang, the children started to pnt away their work. When a 
child- finished writing his sentences or potting away his domlnoe«,*he 
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went to the wardrobe for his wraps. 

The second bell rang, and the children went out for lunch. 

As the cb!l(iren came In. they busle<’l themselves; some In putting away 
their fl^re cards, some in talklng,,and one In eating an apple. 

The box for the tln-foll collection was passed. $ 

Every desk was cleared, playthings (a gun, an apple, and »art)les) were 
put away, and each child sat In his own chair, looking at books or 
spelling lists, while the teacher marked the attendance. 

The teacher helped the'chlldren correct the sentences which had been 
written on board during the spelling period. 

The tables were moved into the back of the room, and the chairs were 
placed In a large circle .in the middle of the room. 

The children went to the chairs In the front of the room for reading. 
After .looking at a picture Of two ^rla telephoning, the children rend 
neve^ senteuces about the picture from .the board. 
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1.35. A froin |he TeaclieW Colloge came to see a lesson In dramatization 
The children sat In the big circle of chairs. The teacher whlsnered 
^miethlng for one child to represent, and this clUld acted the wt 

renting. Often the acting was (Jone In groups, as In playing dentist 

149. pl^res placed along the edge of the blackboard, 

u chosen for actors chose one of these pictures and acted 

.t gues.sed what picture had been chosen and 

performance, (hie boy was excludetl to a chair In the 
corner by vote of the, children because he did not play fair. 

Other picture not of Mother Goose rhymes, were shown to the children. 
They acted the stories of these pictures, as they had done the others. 

to recess, the cMl- 

(Iren had to decide what action they should take In regard to the boy 
who had been sitting In the comer. It was decided that he should 
nave his recess,, but should return to his sent In the corner nhon his 
^ • return. ’ ^ 

:i.lO. The bell for recess sounded, and the children went out. 

2.20. The children return^ f^om their recess. The next 10 minutes were spent 
In accepting the apology of the, boy who had not played.falr, in ar- 
ranjdng the (iialrs mid tables, and In deciding what to do with their ‘ 
bl(Kk church, which had been partly wrecked when the tables were 
being moved. It Was decided to tear the church down, wash the blocks 
with pa^e on them, place them ail In their bo^(iSv and return them to 
the kindergarten. Three children began this task. 

i30. Tlie n and C clnases drew pictures of the game they liked best, while 
the A class ^ad a spelling lesson. 

2.40. There was a class criticism^ of the pictures of gutnea 

2.5:l The B and C clnsses went to the front of the room for a reading lesson, 
while ihe A class drew pictures of one another. 

3.10. The R and glasses went to the- hoard to write stories about a doll or 
a dress. The A cl:is.s received crlticl.sm of their pictures for three 
minutes, and then they went to the chairs In the front of the room fbr 
a reading ^^gsson. 

one pa.ssetl to his seat and helped In 

tldy^l^he room. 

■Gof^nlght” was said, and all the children pcssed out, except three 
children who remnined to coaiplete the work of packing tlie blocks. 

How much time was gfven to ‘‘between recitation” activities? it is aome- 
WThnt difficult to estimate, but It nr^>eat8 th.ot’each group spends Approximately' 
one- hour In tills way. If the 15 mlniucs before morning exercises be counted. 
This Is about 18 per cent of the time.- 

What types of activities were carriivl on by pupils at such times? Drawing, 
writing on blackboard, number work on blackboard, building with blocks, match- 
ing domino cards, looking at books. The activities were usually chosen by the 
teacher except at very brief Intermissions. Continuity 'and relntedness are 
slight, though there la some efvidence of connection with the rest of ihe schbet 
and wltih outside Ilfs. 


" :u8. 

3.21. 
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Aksirtte 9t Ohmtmthm, Pint Gndt, City fle bwt l , M«rtthtc . 

Entire Cla$i Directed by Teacher. 

9.00-0,15. Songs chosen by pupils. 
Salute to the flag. Prayer, 

9.1f^.85. Teacher told story of 
Billy Goat Qraff. Dramatisation of 
this s^ry, a good deal of pdplls Inttla- 
ttve ifl dramttlsation. 


sAa-iaet. 


'vV-A- 
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Group Akme, 


Class II. At tables rear of room. IM- 
rected to draw picture of goat 


Stnple Group uHlh Teac?ier, 


Glass 1. In chairs in front of room. 
Heading partly oral, partly silent 
study. 


9.R5-10.15. 


c^ifkSR 1, Teacher dlrecte«l them to 
build sentences with “ print cards ” 
' by copying from the blackboard. 
Then go to board and ‘‘write as 
many spelling words os you can.** 


Class IL Reading 


10.18-10.30. 


Class II. At tables with figure curds 
and print cards. 


Class I. At 
written 


.t bl*; 
SpelUr 




kboa^d. Oral spelling, 
lling. New words taught. 


10.30-10.45. .neoess. 

10.45-10.47. PnplLs rest quietly In 
seats. 

10.47-lia0. 


Ones I. Told to wiito “ story." This 
is written from* memory, isolated 
sentences, using spelling words. 


Glass TI. Number gameA 
vices for drlli 


Chiefly do* 


11*10-11.25. 


Class II. Figure cards used at tables 
In connection with a figure chart. 


Class L Teacher suggested that they 
paoke circus wagons. Paste, pencil, 
scissors, etc.. Pupils appeared to 
have some opportunity to vary their 
cons^uction. 


Class I. Phonetica. Word recognition. 
Dr4lL 


Class II. Teacher examined number 
work at seats affil^found who was 
" winner." Class weht to blackboard 
for drill In oral and written spell- 
ing. Wrote at seats a ‘‘story," a 
single Isolated sentence from 
memory. 


H.4fi-ll,58w 


U.25-11,40. 


r. 


Class n. Make dreos wagons. 


. I Class 1. Game of ten pins for number. 

DuiosaDK . 

Clnas 


Time given to ** between recitation** actlvlUes,' Class II, 68 minutes; 

1, 68 minutes ; average, 63 minutes out of 8 boula, or 35 per centl 
Types of activity carried on by pupils when alone, drawing, bulldlpg sen- 
tences, number work with figure cards, writing Isolated sentences from 
tamory, paper coastruction, dreus wagon. These activities were invariably 
dibsen by the teacher. Continuity and relatedness were slight The circus 
wail subject of . a song seemed to. soggest-a device for a word drill and 
the pafllir . , 


fe-' 






iiaiiB 
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KBPOST C. 

Ob* 1b * B*cliuitBf Pilaiary Bbsvl 

30 papils present, • 

rrogram; 9.00- 9.15. Music. * 

9.15-10.00. Library hour. 

10.00-10.25. Circle 
, 10.2;>-10.40. Recess. 

10.40-11.15. Fre^ time. , 

n. 15-12.00. Class proj^t— reading, language, writing. ^ 

8.45. Pupils onterwl Informally, removed wraps, and proceeded to some 

tj|>e of .selMIrwted activity. Writing on^ blackboard, reading a^ 
discussing various contributions brought from home by the nunlls were 
typical forms of acUvlty. Four children greeted the teacher u^n hw 
entrance with cash «/btrIbntions to the United War Fund. A desire 
to know the total of the contributions was apparent, and on announce- 
nient that the money was to be counted brought all but six of tho 
chi dren to the group. These six preferred to continue work with 
which they \^ere occupied, and they were allowed to do so. » 

•1 A counbSd the money rfnd foundfthat It totaled 

$1„>0. Another eliild wrote $L50 on the’ board for the benefit of the 

Ciaidi^n who wished to take home books had been allowed to do so 
, on the previous d^. Teacher suggested that during library' hour the r 
class have a reading party and Invite anyone who had learned to 
read a new paige to read to the clase. The suggestion was a<vvntMi 
and volunteers were called for. Seven children volunteered, and their 
names were written on the board to fumlafa a program for the party. 

9.00. r^Ponse to t^eher’s question •'WhiU time Is Itr oa^ child answered. 
Mne o clock. Use was made of n clock face to further imoress the 
IKwItlon of the hands of the clock at 9 o’dock. unpre^ the 

Afiisic.— Without furth'^r directions children exchanged seats for 
Binging. After the exchange the strongest and truest voices were In 

weakest and least true voices were In 

the front of the room, 

the cwidren sang In chorus and Individually. 
Cplticlsm of Individual singing was made by members of the clan 
The teacher jmng for class appre<*iatlon a wng which she. Intended to 
teach on a following day. , 


9.15 


Al thp teucliers suggestion. “I.,et us get ready for the reading party'* 
the ohlldrcn urrnngi.d themselves In u group. One pupil was appoint 
to call \ipon the volunteers to read In the order previously bitten 

the IlrfilU 

n-lmer. Thir child found a word- she did not know but remembered 

***«??tJ*u* ^ on another page and turning back determined the 

word ror herself. • 

Second child read Story Hour Primer, *page la 
Third child read Story Hour PHmer, page 4S. 

^urth child head **The Little Red Hen,** from Free and Treudwell 
Primer. 

Fifth Ohtld read Nursey Rhymes. 

Sixth- child rend Nursery Rhymes. 

Seventh child read page 88 from the Merrill Primer. This la > 
itoty alMut our Flag, and was of great interest to the andiaua. 
Comments about the atorlca and conatructlve critlclaina were ea* 
conraged throughout the reading. Tocher aaked that fbr the iwjrt 

^ read .which contaltted 

mow Aan a rhyme. The readers declared their wll^lngneas . to teach > 
their aaiactiqoa to anyone who wished to learn, and the large bbmid-' 
1418M*-4»— 4 A-. : . 
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broke into fanall groups dlsposwl alJout the room, ns shown In nocora* 
panylng diagram ; * ' 


1 


2 

1 1 

4 girls on rug. 


1 


2 .1 3 

5 boys on bench. 

4 children on -mg 2 

• r 



Teacher's desk. 


There was much discussion of iXm stories and pictures. One group 
' was heard discussing what to bring from home In order to play the 
story they had read. Teacher moved about the room giving aid 
when asked. 

9.00; Teacher gained attention of the various groups and asked that each 
child return to his own chair, which Is of the movable type. Some 
children have difficulty In finding their own chairs, and the teacher 
called attention to the obvious advantage of having one's name on 
the chair (modvntlng writing lessons which were to follow). 

10.00. In response to teacher’s suggestion children arranged themselves 
I In a circle. During free time on previons days many groups had been 
working on such construction projects as had been suggested to them 
by material at hand. This material consisted of chalk boxes, cigar 
boxes, smooth boards, and pasteboard wheels, which children had made 
by fitting together tbe two ends of Rolled Oats boxes brought from 
home. 

for free period * — Tbe teacher said, “ Some of you weni 
not able to make your wagons run yesterday. Would anyone like 
help?” Two boys fetched from the case a wagon upon which they 
had .worted the day before and explained that the wheels would not 
turn because the heads of the nails had gone through the cardboard 
wheels. The class offered various suggestioas, all of which were Im- 
practical, as the boys pointed out Teacher thai produced small iron 
washers with the question, ** Would these washers help?*’ With this 
suggestion the two boys were able to solve their own problem. 

A group of girls said that no one of them was strong enough to 
drive the nails. Another child suggested that they ask one of the 
bigger boys to help. This was done. 

The teacher asked If anyone else needed help and a girl said. ** I ' 
want to learn to write.** Teacher produced a Mother (loose game. 
Children were shown how It could be played, which consisted In 
matching the pictures with the appropriate rhyme. This game was 
placed on a convenient shelf so that It could be used during free time 
If any child desired It 

aSCBBB. 

10.45. ^After lecess children entered rdom, knowing that ^ time until 11.1ft 
was their own to do tbe thing which they most wanted to do. 

Free perML Vwy little tndedslou was shown as. they proceeeded to 
their wbrii. Seven children choae to write on the board. Some of the 
chUdreh fdnned groups and cooperated In making toy wagons, auto- 
* ;ipohlles,*.etc. \ These groups consisted^ of 4, 4, 0, and 8 children. The 
large group was due to the fact that ^ur boys were able to brli^ ^m 
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without the cooperation of the othera. 
The sixth boy was an interested watcher and had no share In the 
wagon. 

chUdren took 

papef and paste and worked alone. One' of these explained that she 
• »he was making at home. 

7T ^..^®^® "1“''®^ giving help when asked. For the 

17 children who were working with wood there were five hdimners. 
one pair of pUers, and one saw. This small number of tools ravt rise 
• to many conflicts out’ of which It Is hoped there will arise later a 
strong sentiment against selflshnesB and disregard of others as was 
shown by one or two Individuals. 

U.18. Boodmp.— Teacher gained attention of v.trlous groups ami nsketl that 
all wrk be put away and that all children come to the circle. During 
the free period three children from another room had delivered to 
the teacher 'three notes. These notes were opened and read bv the 
pnpite. With the tea^^’s help the children learned that these notes 
were acceptances of^pi^ir Invitations sent on the previous dav to 
pupIlH of another room that they read to them. These notes read as 
follows: ‘I am glad to read to you at 31.35.” ' 

Teacher suggested that class practice writing bivltatlons 
which they had agreed to send to another primarj- room Various 
suggestions for^yvording were considered and the following was 
<diown; “Come to see -our play No. 20.” The teacher wrote the 
Invitation op the board. Children practiced each word after observing 
the teacher’s manner of writing them. 

lu response to teacher’.s question, “What time is It?” the children 
answered, “ 11,35,” and remembered their appointment. They arranged 
tljemselves In a group. The visitors arriveil and read the story of 
The Three Brother Pigs.” The children were keenly Interfestt>d and 
appreciative of the visitors’ ability to read. After the visitors hud 
left, 10 minutes remained before noon dismissal. Teachers asked 
for suggestions as to how to use the 10 minutes, and the chUdren 
asked, to practice the word “play ” In order to write the Invitation. 

Language,— The dismissal l>ell was the signal for children to nut 
awny all work. While waiting for passing bell children talked to one 
another and to the teacher. 


REPOST D. 


Pint Grad«, CItr Pobtle SebMt 


Enr^nnmt 14, April, Itlfl. 

Twenty-rtx children present. Room was fumlshed^lth gmall tables and 
chairs. Posters suited to the interests and understanding of yonng chlldnm 
were on the walls; the wide windows contained window boxes with growing 
plants ; and thero was much evidence about the room of a variety of Interesting 
handwork under way, 

Pupils entered classr^m as they arrived and busied themselves In various 
way$ before regular opening of the session at 0 o’clock. They Tarried on 
natural conversation with each other and with the teacher, .^veral of them 
were busy at th^ time deposltlnfe their money f<w stamps for toe “ Penny War 
Savings Card.” This is a Card leaned by toe schools of this city, the use of 
-which provides fbr the accumulation of pennies to the amount of 25 cental when 
a regular thrift stamp is Issued to toe dilld in exchange for his card. 

e.OO. ? O'flort the children began arranging chalra at front of 

l“$>rmal way for opening exerdaea conalst- 
* «Wld, flag ralatng, and aalnta One child dealg^. 
‘***”'‘ ^"responalhle fOr condneOn* the latter «• 

coanted 


<.V| 








94% -w' 

, .&• ... , . . . 
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SlIG. Still ■eated In front of room, all gave attention, to cotintlng and estimat- 
ing aiDOunts paid In for penny savings and also for regular thrift 
stanaps. Several children went to the blackboard, aiul others dlrectt^ 
at times wiiat should be put down and helj)ed to dieck the calculations 
of those at the board. Almost all were at the board ut some time dur- 
ing this period. The arithmetic combinations and proceseea Involvinl 
In this purposeful activity were In advance of those usually ended f*»r 
in first grade 

Ct85, Without calling a reii Mng class, the entire group now gave attention to 
rending through the teacher’s remark, ** Kenneth brought back his 
book to-day. Should you like to hear some more of his story and do 
you remember where he left off? ” This was the first session after a 
10 days’ vacation, yet the children showed uuusual Interest In tlio story 
and remembered exactly where Kenneth^was to begin in Two Lit lie 
Runaways. He read enough to cover a considerable unit in the story, 
and then other pupils who had prepared individual selections from 
different books were called. All the material was Interesting and the 
other children 'gave close attention. 


* *10.00 to 10.05. Recess. 

10v06. Reading. Advanced group of 14 ppplls. All used the same text. 
Teacher with this group most of the period. When she left to take 
charge of the other group these children continued to rend In turn 
with a child acting as chairman. 

During this period pupils in less advanced group were occupied on 
individual projects at small tables in various parts of the room. 

They were free to movo about and to speak In low tones. Tlicir 
self-control was excellent. The following Is a list of their various 
activities ; 

Two printed labels with price and sign marker. 

Three wrote at blackboard, copying the phrase ** Slave food.” 

Two put sums down and added. 

Two read silently. 

One snipped cloth for fracture pillows. 

Two cut out and pasted pictures for individual story booksMvhlch 
they were maklpg. 


10,25, Teacher took lower division for rending. Advanced division continuetl 
with their chairman until story was finished and then took up self- 
directed activities mucli like tliose listed above. 

10,66. Children arranged robm for gam^. All formed circle, and different 
groups In turn directed hud executed original dance games to the 
accompaniment of the vlctrola. These games were the result of a 
composite plan of children and teacher aUd had culminated after 
some days or weeks of effort. All marched as soldiers to orders given 
by child “captains.” ^ 

Music apprecistioii. Childrea took comfortable and natural positions 
about the room; 12 sat In chairs, 7 sat on floor near vlctrola, 6 sat 
on low tables, 2 stood. Having taken these positions there was no 
disorder. Several records were played which chlldr^ had brought 
from home. These were not always of a high order, but one felt 
that ti^ oontiibutlaii from the home was a go<^ thing. 

11.40. Poplls put room In order and put on wraps. Dismissal, “ Oood-by ” 
song. These children did not return in the afternoon, us the r(H>in 
Is tmed for another class at that time. 

There was much . evidence that pupils were carrying responsibility. Work 
about the room showed Uiat a somewhat wider range of self-directed activities 
went on at times than was seen during this observatton. 

The following rules were written on the 'blackboard* They had been evolved 
tw jUw^abtldreo as need arose : 

.^^iTonly one person talk at a time. 

^ Don't whistle In school ^ 


Si Beqniet oa.tiieetalrs. 
f B^ qblet when children, are reading. 

push or talk. 

• ^ b^re yo)q[^p 9 ^;into the room. 



. V. 
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Materials were placed conveniently in low cabUjots and were lnbele.1 Pupils 
helped themselves. Among the labels uotlml were: Pencils, miers, scissors, 
nrawliig paper, cards, crayoas. 

^ The alphabet was printed In proper order aiid p ced on wall alwve Price and 
Sign Marker, and pupils returned the type to curree, nosltlon after using 
Work seemed well up to grade. 

How much of the time were the children engaged li. self-dlrectcd activities? 
Rnch group was alone or o(cupie<l without Immediate presence of the teacher 
only about 30 minutes. But the ten.-ber kept Id the background all the momlng 
and made herself nn Interested and helpful member of the group rather than n 
ulrtK'tor or dictator. 

Whnl did the children do independently? 

Took rnre of room and muterlnls, 

Otu nnd paslt*d pictures for orlglnnl books. 

Drew pictures. 

Suippi'tl cloth. 

Printed .signs and labels. 

Wrote and did miinlMT proldeuts on the blackboard. 

Kead from chosen books. 

* REPORT E. 

Public Sch(K>l. Pint Grade. 

Auljd. of SUnogrophk B«poru iO Papa. of ( ud 7. 

8.35. Cbll^dreu Iwgnti to eonie Into room at 8.3,5. Teacher met them nt door snd 
after greetings they went directly to get out some favorite work or to 
engage In some chosen activity. The following were ilded 
Natural conver&itlon. 

S^ll^knmin-™’* •‘'“ckbOord. Writing on blnoklw.ard. 

1-fOokIng at picture books. 

Reading from chart Helping each other In this. 

Play with dolls. 

Picture puzzles. 

0.00. At slgtml, work- W!,s put away. Boy got Bllde and put It on his desk. 
Tei 1 * ’’.vuiiis to slug. Child chose jmssage In Bible to be 

rea.l. Ixjnl s Pni.ver. Songs chosen hy children. Salute to flag 
0.2.5. Te, Idler : “ I am going to have Individual reading this momlng. What 
^^H1 yt»u tio while I hear the oldblren rend?” 

n«7Xws actlTlde* 

Several copied niunbers from number cards such ns 4 plus 6 = 0, 

levofi T v’ '■«“! to each other. 

Several took picime puzzles to rug ami arranged them. 

Two litl Ic j:\r\H Kot pattern and cut and sewed doIPs dres<s < 

gl^xteen children rend voluntarily with teacher. She kept notebook 
with page devou-.! to each child. Tlds book records number of tS 

X ' TJT '!! »>P)rtnnlng of yesr. Each child select^ , 

his o«m material and gave name of book and number of page Pur- 

f"r.‘ f C 9 n 8 tnntly stated as pupils read, such as, 

I m going to rend the nest story for you to-morrow. I ll stwlv it this 
afleriKMin at the study time.” »iu«.v mis 

Several children left group as rnmn as they had read and took up some 
wrk about the roqm. Others l&^ed to mmssnlotTS^or hoTr^d 

Quiet conversation went on among tWldren variously occuplml. 

10.30. Pupwork away and prepared for lunch,V 

10.40. Lunch. Free general conversation toUowal by discuwion rather directed 

DJ CfiBCUt^r^ ^ 

of doors to Pitr. A Diti&ber of active Kairiea^ . 

chosen by children. , . . ■ . ^ 
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11^. Returned to room, put away wraps, sat and rested In absolute quiet for 
flye minutes. 

Placed chairs around blackboard for number game. This was a com- 
petitive drill on addition combinations partly nJanapf^ by pupils. 

11.45. Informal dlsmlsRal. ' ' 

Afternoon* Session. 


Chairs arranged In two grfmps. front of room, piles of books ready for oach 
group. Books for two groups were different. 

11.15. Pupils entered Infornially, rcmovetl wraps, went to respect iv(* groups, 
took books and begun to study. When help was needed ^ley askt^i 
each other or went to charts. ^ 

Teacher altornutCKl between the two groups, each group working ^ 

alone part of time, nnd each child rending to teacher some time during 
period. 

Emh group also tried to prepan* to read In an entertaining way 
to the other group. 

<iJ50. All gathered with chairs about teacher who Imd Illustrated Mother 
Goose hook. Teacher and children rend rhymes, looked nt pictures 
1 nnd talked about tTiem, and sang some of the rhyme.s. 

2.10. Rest. Heads on desks. 

2.15. Made diningroom furniture for the doll house. Ooininfttee of three put 

materials -n way. Space cleared for games. 

8.00. Teacher 'nt piano. Children plnyeil. Skipping, tag, carrousal,* varia- 
tions of clap dance. 

3.15. Teacher nt door snld good-bye to each child. 

How much of the time wore pupils engaged In self-directed activities? Tart of 
pupils for 1 hour and 25 minutes; others for somewhat shorter time. 

What did the children do Independently? For answer see precjEHllng page. 


REPORT F. 

FIrvt Grade, CUy Pablle School, 41 Children Prreent, 


The entire class was treate<l as one group! and all pupils were expected lo 
glv(* attention jit the same time to the different exercises described below. 
Therefore there was no such thing as “between recitation’* or "self-dlrecte(r’ 
activities, as pupils wore under strict teacher 'uuitrol ami dIre<'tlo:i every 
minute. 

8.45. Formal exerclsc.s In i>onmanshlp of the “push-pull” type. Small letters 
of alphabet made from dictation and Imitntlou. 

9.05. Singing. 

0.07. Formal physlail exercises performed In the aisles accogdlng to teach- 
er’s dlrectlona 


0.20. Arithmetic. Formal drill Intended to tlx the addlUun^comblnatlon.s 
through the 3s.* Counting. Reading numbers. Written exercise In 
which addition tables were formula ttnl, No applied number. This 
periofi of 40 minutes was broken once by arm movements, the exercises 
occupying less thah a minute and performe<l in a sitting posture. 

Filed out of room to toilets und back. 


10.05. Flye or six children called upon to recite rhymes designated by teacher. 

10.13, Formal phonic exercises nnd rapid drill In the recognition of words and 
phrases printed on cards. This period of one hour and five minute 
was broken twice by physical exercises which occupied ^a t«»tal of two 
minutes. The tiixt break occurreti pt 10.^5 nnd c«)n8l8ted of a playful 
exercise In the aisles directed by the teacher. The second occurred at 
10.66 and constated of a few arm movements, pupils seated. 

UJ8. An aedre "game,” Involving, quick change of seats, under teacher's 
" direction. 


^ 1149. Reading. Selection designated by teacher. , Children called on one at a 

time and told Jo rend one lines, two liqea, or four Unea Not a question 
Mked OP i^reinark made regarding the thoui^t by either teacher or 
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11.50. An unoxpecteil coll for n nRsenil)Iy came from the office, nnd class 

work ,for the day w:is Huspemle<i, N(»rmany, first strode wouhl liave 
been dismissed at 12.20. Wlieii usketl wliat the nature of the work 
would have been at this pt^riod the teacher said, More reading, or 
whatever I think the chiss needs.’* 

At all times when s^^attNl, except when writing, Imndllng cards, or 
reading, pupils were required to keep arms behind their backs. Ac- 
cording to a cH)nservatlve estimate all the children Mt in this posture 
at least a third of the time, and tlie “ gmxl *■ cliildreu held this posmon 
at least Iialf the \ime during ilu» entire morning, 

'^PORT G. ' * 


Anab'iU. • 

Entire f/roiif/ tcit/i fwchcr. 

Conversation, concert recitation of 
poem. 15 minutes; story reading from 
blacklmard. sp<‘IIing, 20 minutes. 


Group alone. 

Group 1. Making calendars, 15 min- 
utea 

Gro!ip TT. Making calendars, 15 min- 
utes. 

(Pupils free to move about and. to 
Vhelp each other.) 


SHnffte group ioith tencher. 

Group II. Reading, 10 mfnutes. 
Group I. Reading, 15 minutes. 


Pliyslt’fll exercises, 5 minutes. 

Drawing lesson, 20 minutes. 

Active and lielpful children. Exam* 
inntifui of calendars. Nunil>er problem 
growing out of calendars, 10 minutes. 

Group n. Recess, 15 minutes. | Group I. Spelling, 15 minutes 

Singing, 15 minutes. 

(Iroup I. Recess. 15 minutes. | Group II. Rhythmic WHtlng exercises 

on blackboard. Phont-tlc words 
^ . written from dictation, 16 minutes. 
Individual voluntary contributions 
for entertalnment^f class, 
readlJg new stor/^ reciting, counting, 
etc., re minutes. ^ 

Nobn recess, 1 hour, 30 minutes. 

^ Pupils aske^ to pick out from given 

list names of flowers and vegetables. 

• W rote names from memnrj', 20 minutes. ' 

• DIscusseil how to make dominoes 
for seat-work, how to cut simple doll’s 
dress, choice of work ” from large list 
of possibilities.!' (Observer does not 
tell what all of these are.) ' •• 

Gi*oup I. Reading, 16 minutes. 


Group li. Reading, 20 minutes 


Group II. Choice of activity as per* 

. (see alnwe), 15 minutes. 

Group 1. t.’holce of actl^ity as iM'r • 

(see above), 20 minutes. - 

How much time given to "between recitation” activities? 35 or 40 minutes- 
for cath group. Entire session, 4 hours, 

What types of activity were OTrried on by pupils when alone? Making oal* 
endars; decorating calendars; liaking dominlo cords; cutjttug doll’s dressM:"*, 
writing Original atorlw; pfobabife some other typee by, Indlvldoal ehlMren,:^ 

■spe^fi^.iirreport I ■ ■ JJ > 

..... 
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REPORT H. 

Childnn prtMnt; 18 In A cU*« (*4r*neMl) t M In B cUm 
^ b*flnnlnf. 

This observution was made during the last month of the first term oi‘ 12 
we*‘k8. The following program would not have worked well with an entire 
B class at the beginning of the term, for the children could not have been so 
independent and they could not have been left alone so much. 

The teacher. Miss J Is an artist lu her profession. Tlu* 

’^pect she has for children is evidenced in the envlronmejit she has created 
for those so fortunate as to be placed In her charge. Such an environment 
means a flexible program which Is possible In n large city system only after 

the most careful planning. Miss J kmtws how to mwt 

** requirements " and at the same time save precious moments for tndeperulent, 
eel Mui Hated activity, for she knows how to plan, corufense, correlute, and 
biend. * 

The children were out of doors much of the time. A corner of tlie yard btdow 
the Windows of the primary room was reserved for them. A sniail group of 
tyees gave sufflcient shade and shielded the blackboards nalleil uix>n the tennis 
fence and the tables from the glare of the sun. 

An eighth-grade glr! took the B class out to i>lu.v for the Imlf-hour stwaa 
by the A class In reading. 

The A. class was dismissed at 11.30, thus giving the teacher a half-hour alone 
with the B class, Tlien again In the aftenuMiii. after dlaml.sstil of the B class. 
MIhh j — Pad anotnej- half-hour wltli the A’s. 


1 


Subject for tlie day: ihitrlotism. 


9.00-9.15 Morning circle, outdoors; 

ft. Morning prayer. Including prayer for onr soldiers and stiilors 
V and Allies, and for victory, 

b. Pleilge to the flftg and salute. 

. c. Patriotic song. 

d. Conversation, “ What con wo do to help win the war?’* 

9.16 Rending. A class select reading matter from browsing table and take It 
outdoors to rend. While teacher .sees that everyone is provided, B 
clas.s children take care of themselve.s. 'One child tells a story to the 
class. B class reading with teacher, In rqom. Motivation. March 
with flag. Conversation about flag. Write a reading lesson from 
children's conversation. The. following Is the result: 

1 am an American boy. 

I love ray flag. 

It stands for my country. 

My flag is red, white, and blue.* ^ 

This coDBtltnted the reading lesson for the day. Later in the day there was 
a drill on the vocabulary. 

9:30. B class went outdoors* tp play, an ^ghth-grade girl in charge. vThey 
played Charley is Over tlie Water, Did You Ever See a lassie. Skip 
tag, etc. For 10 minutes of this period A class had free play in yard. 
9.40. A class, phonics. ^ . ** 

9.66. A class, writing 6n blackboard. 
lO.lOt Both classes In nadltorfum. 

a. Rhythms. Interpretation of picture of a camp with soldieys on 
guard. Night comes. Children decide on movements for Inter- 
^ pretation. 

5. DramatlsaUon. Red Cross work. Planned by the children. Sol- 
diers marching. W^ounded soldier. Stretcher bearers. Hospttels. 
^ Doctor and burses, etc. ^ 
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UiH-esH. 

10.5T). B oiu<lf>ors. Sol(‘Ctlvo work, wlilioui toadier. Blackboard draw- 
mp, daywork, wenvinfr, dressing A clnss, Id room with teacher 

tonvepsntlon nlxnii dpomatl/atitin. story hIkhii U. A dusS 

uuiu!>er work. U>tto. rhythmic count) ug. 

11.30. A cl.'iss goes lionn‘ for lunch. R class, drill on v(»t'abulnry of story wrltteu 

at 9.)5. Writing on blnckboard. 

Noon Hkcesw. 

1.00. Both ■ classes. Music aplHvciation. OJlo solo. Oduinbln rcconl— Tliu 

R\\an, I nblo Casals, lallc nlx)Ut cclh* inusic. Tell bow Pnvlowa* Iiad 
made u dance to **Tbo Swan.** 

M5. A class outdoors, without toucher. Drew soldiers marching, on black ' 
board. B class, phonics and word drill. 

1.25. B class. Made soldier caps and j^ndants. 

1.45. Both classes marched with band, drums, belia, etc. 

2.00. B class dismissed. A class, short recess. 

2.30. A class drill on vocabulary of story written, 

2.30. A class dismissed. 

Time given to "between recitation” activities, from 40 to 75 minutes for 
inch group ou| of 3 liours and 40 minutes. • Types of activity carried on by 
pupils when alone: Fne play outdoors; reading from chosen *h(»oks * drawing 
od hlackhonrd: modeUiig; weaving; dressing dolls; making soldier caps and 
lH.*ndants. ^ 

Continuity and relatedneas of work are oTcellent. There seems to be no 
d»Ud'i*cu materials merely for the sake of keeping the 

REPORT I. 

Aul7«i«P Fim Grade City PobUe 
J7 Children PreienL 


9.00-9.07. 


Group alone. 


A <*Uiss at seats entirely unoccupied ; 
expected to sit quietly while others 
recited. 


Separate group directed by teacher, 

B class. Drill on words and phnises; 
children marched In front of room 
and pronouiK'ed words and phrases 
. from chart. 


Entire class Greeted by teacher. 

0.13-9.45. Oenornl talk regarding 
weather rei>ort, coal, etc.; very little 
conirlbutiori from children; teacher 
did mpst of the talking. 

9.45-0.50. Formal physical exercls^"’*' 
performed in the aisles according to 
the teacher’s directions. 


10 . 00 - 10 . 14 . 


A class. At seats entirely unoccupleil. 


B class. Reading; pupils in seats; 
very formal; children read one or 
two lines each In turn. 




10.14-10.40. All marched to Inclosed 
court, grouud floor ; pupils ^tood 
around aimlessly part of time ; were 
led by teacher la rather formal 
marching, skipping,* etc. 

10.40-10.50. Hnndwork at 'desks; 
cutting and pasting flowers; very lib 
tie opportunity for individuality. 
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10.CS1*11,35. 

1 


B CluKS. At aents, entirely unoccupied. 


A Class, 
formal. 


Reading from ahart; very 


^ * 11.35-11.40. Formal physical exer- 

cises performed In aisles according to 
teacher’s directions. ^ 

11.42-11.50. Word drill. Teacher 
erased on.e word ut a time and pupils' 
told what was-erased. ^ H 

12-12.15. Formal exercises In pen- 
inuushlp. 

12-20. Dismissed. ♦ 

Stationary desks uud seats. No nmterlul In ti»e room intended to stimulnlo 
children to free activity. Work all seemed to be review. No new Ideas m>* 
parent 

When not reciting pupils were exp>ected to sit quietly In seats without any- 
thing to do. Directed many times during morning to " sft erect and lock 
hnnda” 

REPORT J. 

A Demonftratloii School,, First Grade, M preunt. 

Room furnl.shed with small tables and cbairs, low Individual cabinets; closets 
contt^nlng material conveniently placed; work bench, saws, hummers, piano, 
box of w(^ : large blocks for building. librar> table containing many choice 
books for young children; typewriter with extra large type; piano. 

Pupils entered us they arrived aud after greeiing teacher and removing wrap.s 
took up some chosen line of activity. Almost every child took a turn at the 
’ swing rope suspended from the ceiling. At fit o'chwk 21 pupils were present apd 
were occupied as /ollows; , 

9.0(M).50. Devoted to self-ch<isen uctlvltles. 

2 continued climbing and swinging on a roi>e. ^ 

3 worked In wood, maklng acroplane and doll furniture. 

10 were weaving or winding W(mi 1. Articles being made wore hainniocks. 
doll muffs, and scurf. 

1 printed a couplet found In n reader and later copletl It on tho tyis»- 
wrlter. * 

3 folded “aeroplanes” from Bla^ets of paper and Hew 'them. 

1 drew pictures with crayons. 

1 seated at library tuhlo looked ut books. 

After about 20 minutes, teacher gave signal and called attention to fact that 

certain rule the children hud made themselves was being broken. After u 
little hesitation they located the offenders us the two who continued to 8^ving 
on rope after practically the entire group had settled down to work. These two 
then got out wood work and uere soon earnestly ejuployed. unU the others* 
renamed what they were engaged In. 

. ( With the exception of two children, all worked with great concentration 
until 9.80. From 9.35-9.50 a«uumber of Individuals changed tiielr occupation, 
but In almost every case something quite ns valuable was taken up. 

2 put, away weaving; of these 1 got a book and read and 1 worked on a 
cart - * 

8 left paper*foldlng ; of these, 1 printed on blackboard, 1 traced pictures 
a drawing book, 1 prepared wood for some article. 

. i’glrl who had been rather desultory In her actlotfV began reading silently 
at 9.85 and read until 9.50. 
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At least half the ehU<lren stuck to what they first elected all throuKh the 
hour. ... ” 

During this period. pupils were seattxl in sruuU groups as they chose at tables, 
or they stood at workbench aud typewriter or sat on the window seat. Tin- 
teacher moved quietly from group to group, responsive to questlous. uotlug 
what children were doing aud the quullty of their work. • 

A largo structure eri>cted at some previous time out of big blocks stood In 
one corner. It was large enough for children to enter and bore the ’ signs 
liuciclilll Inn," " Welcome Home. " It gave evidence of having been a fruitful 
project for a group of boys, but iio one played with It to-day and pupils have 
decreed tliat it l.s to come dowu. Miotlier group la this class have spoken for 
tlie blocks to carry out a new project, the bulldlag of a “skyscraper.” 

O.OO.vi’eacher culled all to front of io<mi. They sat on lloor uml discussed 
nature and quality ol work nccompllshed, criticism favorable and an- 

<•1 iVsi?lmo <">i‘ huportaut question 

toiisiuOiod was lias any one wasted Uiue? " 

0.5T>. Put materials uwuy and arranged chairs for singing. 

10.10. singing diiecte.l b.v speolal ten.-Iicr. F ,||„wod by l)lrthduy gretdltig song 
to boy whose birthday is to-day. , ou k 

10.15. Recess. •Free iilny out of doors. About 7 pupils cliose to remain In aud 
they were re.si)onsibIe lor arrani;ing ro(un for lunch. 

10.30. Children got but iiidlvlduul basins uud soap and washetl Inmdii. Got 
oiit liincli, took It to clK^m seat uud quickly got ready for tliauks- 
givlng .song or " blessing.” 

10.37. Lunch. Quiet co.iversatlon ; tables cleared ; heads on table or’in relaxed 
IHJsltloii for rest period. 

10.57. Stjjry hour. All In front of room seated in chairs. Teacher read from 
♦ nldch had been begun at some previous 

^ time. C/hildren nske<l her to eontlnue where they had left ofT* they 
aslvwl tlie title of next rhapter and aothe wishwl to have It ’read- - 
group decided it woulil he better to leave this for another day. 

11.22. Reading, first ^vision. While this group rend the others oliose quiet 
occupatlmis from iimoug those mentioned before with the addition of 
clay modeling. * 

11.47. Reading, soctmd division. While this group read tlie others chose quiet 
occupa|i(ms from among tiiose uieutloued before. 

12.20. Gynmusium. Rhythm, first 10 minutes, familiar rhythms with emphasis 

listening to new music. Iuten»reted ,by individual 
SedTt*- selecteil^he' best or favorite Interpretation and all 

12.40. Returned to classroom anti said good-bye. 

Ho\v much of the time were pupils t-^ngaged in aelf-dlrected ucavitles? Ahoot 
75 minutes. Al»o much inltiativo ami iudepenUence of effort at ali times. 

What did the children do Independently? Wood work : textile Work; read, 
Silently and to each other; modeled In clay; copying, printing, typewriting; 
looked at picture books ; drew pictures ; wrote on board ; paper folding. 


/ 


^ REPORT K, 

Roral School, Tiro Tcachen. 
niat Grtdo, NartmUr lT, 1118 . 


9.30. Word drjll on board. Volunteers for board work; words of action, hop 
run Jump ; children' wrote words and then acted out what each word 
said ; one child was not interested and looked around room ; very quiet. 

9.40. They were Idte, no noi^ but seetned restless, no seat work. 

9.50. In addition. Did as teacher told them ; after oral work alf* 

went to the board and* made figures Just as teacher said ; not iotei^ 

' but did, U-.becatM th6y. were told to,. j . ' ;; 

.. ,, v:--- 
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laoo. study period. Brery one had a reading book and studied and seemed 
Interested. r 

10.10. Reading: The class read very well, but teacher had to help out on some 
words. After they flulshed rending the lesson they went to the board 
and wrote their lesson, such sentences as, WIU Is a good boy. etc^ 
Children not In good order at board, bub were not noisy. 

10.20. .lust trying to keep the -first-grade children quiet by giving some crayons 
to draw at their seats while some were allowed to go to board and 
draw. Very quiet and interested In work. 

10.30. Recess. No games on playground ; several boys wrestled and raced. 
10.30. Writing reading lesson from board on paper: children very Intereate<l 
. • and quiet. 

11.00. They read out df the book some little review lesson they had had. Rend- 
ing good. Teacher wrote story on board and sent children to board 
to write It as ahe had done. Children were quiet, but seemed restless 
and not Interc^ed as they should have been. 

REPORT t. 

Prosnm «f Ftnft TKr«« GnidM at Ratal School, Octobar 4, lilt. 

Mobning .Kxebcisks. 

Miss M. SkWhat song will It be be.st to sing this morning?" “ Jack Frost.’* 
** Sweet iB the Snnshlne.** They sing these. 

Miss M, " I am going to read about things out of doors and whnt thoughts 
came to the writer when she saw the same things you see about you on n sunny 
day.” Reads nineteenth Psalm. All repent the Lord’s I^yer. 

Miss M. “ Shall we sing * Father, We Thank Thee?’ If you feel like being 
thankful this morning, wllk you stand up while we sing? ” They stand and sing. 

Mias M. “Anybody else want to sing something? " 

Harold (first grader). “UX^me Upon the Midnight Clear." 

Miss M. " That’s a Christmas song, yon know : but If that's what you retilly 
* want to sing this morning, those of ns who know It will sing with you.” Har- 
old* also wauts to slug "A Birdie with a Yellow Rill." He comes out In front 
and leads It so slowly that Miss M. pretends to go to sleep. Instea^l of being 
waked up. She tells how It made her feel. A foiirth-grmle girl volunteers to 
lead the singing: so Miss M. Is aroused. Tb^ follows the rending aloutf of the 
story, ” The Belglau Twins.” 

9.30-10. — Soclnt activity. ^ • 

Miss M. (to first three. grades). “I've been tlituklug. children, it would be 
pretty to moke a picture for the space over the blackboard at the front of the 
room. Don’t you think It would be a good plan to have one that would .show 
the way It looks out of doors now ? 1 went to n store the other day and got some 
brown paper, yards long and wide enough to make a good picture on. J 
thought If yrth made some bright-colored trees like these you can see out of the 
window, 1 would have them pasted on and some of the older children could 
dynw the hills 'and sky.” Goes to hoard to show shapes of different kinds of 
trees. jChildren hurry t6 benches about two tables* As they seat themseU-es, 
Hiss M. urges them to make the trees as large ns the paper will allow. She 
turns to work with seventh grade for the rest of the half hour. Primary class 
draw trees aud color them. From time to time they show each other their work. 

9,06. 

Miaa H* to look at trees, and exclaims orer one whfch Is of the right 
Shape toit a^spmee trees but colored blue. 

^10-10.80. — Rxpressloo. 

Other groups have received all needed directions. Miss M, returns to tbs 
smallest tabto, about whldi are seated the. mmbera of the first three, gradai. 


m 
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Miss M. -I never saw n tree eo bine as that, did you? Btrt sproce trees 
•ometirnes look blue and green mixed together. FU show yon how yon mi gh t 
moke it look like a real spruce trees.” 

Boy. “ I had gome blue rabbits.” ^ 

nig brother. “ No ; they were gray.” 

Misp M. ** Now, Ora. teU us about your tree.” 

Or«. “It’s way off In the woods. It’s lenves come out before the rest, aod 
they stay on longer than the rest** 

Others tell of their treea Very Interesting apoclatlons are made. 

Miss M. “ Now I’m going to put on the board where each child’s tree grown, 
60 I’ll know where to put It In the picture.” 

Kach child dictates In turn: \ ' 

Mnttie’s tree grows In the sugar place. \ 

Ralph’s tree grows in the wooda » 

Rol>ert’8 tree growls by the side of the road. 

Ora’s tree grows a long way off on the flat 
Lloyd’s tree grows In the woods. 

Olivia’s tree grow? In the w^ooda. 

Roland’s tree growls up In the clearing. 

Emma’s tree Is In the woods. It does not grow beside houses. 

Miss M. “ N(iw, when you can read all the sentences stand upi” Third-grade 
girls stand. One says to Roland, the third-grade boy, “Can’t you read that!” 
A second-grade boy also stands. They are given opportunity to retd. One or 
tVo first graders offer to read. 


io.sa 


Miss M. “ Get ready for recess.” 


ia45-ll.lfi. Reading. 

Ench thlnl-grade child tnkes two first graders and helps them read the «en- 
tences on the board. Second graders study sentencea. They are seated on 
benches In front of the front board or standing near. At the end of tho period 
Miss M. leaves her class and hears dlffe'reut pupils read the sentences e«i? 
finally points out separate words, ; * 

11.15-11.30. Writing. 

MI^ M. ** It’s time for writing. Third grade and second grade at the table. 
First 'grade atjfibe board. Third grade Is to copy first three sentences from 
board.” writes “tree” from copy made by teacher for each. Two ' 

pupils do nothing but scribble. Only two have enough control to copy the wo^ 
so It is legible Teacher divides her time between fourth and fifth grades, who 
are alw writing at another table, and the primary gradea 

11 . 80 - 12 . * 

Miss M, '* Now It Is your free time. What do yon want to do?" AH the boya 
want to go out of doors to play; Emma ^nts to play with the dolls In the dclT 
house; Rhoda wants to color; the thit^grade girls* want to make paper fur- 
niture for the doU housa fiach does.^u he or she diooeea ' 


Armsooiv. 

100-1.^ Nature study — observation. 

Miss M. am going to talk with you of the first three grades t bk first' 
period, I think we can sit In the chairs.” They take chairs and make a Mfclcjl 
Little boy saves a chair for Miss M. * She thanks him. **Tbll me what you saw' 
yesterday aftpraoon when Hiss O. took you out*' Bom^>ody cries out, 
before the questloh Is coinplet^ ^tpd, • ^ - 

. Miss ^ people .who Interra ' . * 
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Miss B4, ** Roland, go to the boanl and make a ptcture of a willow leaf/’ 
He goes. Child begins to talk. 

Miss M. ” We don't need to talk when we’re watching.” Girl Is sent to get a 
willow leaf 80 they can compare Uie drawing with it 
Miss M. ” Now let's see what we can leU aUbut the willow leaf.” 

Children. “It’s green and yellow,” These words are spelled and Mattie 
writes them. 

Miss M. "What else can you see about the willow' leaf? \lTiat shape Is It? ” 
A child. ** Green.” 


Miss M, “No. think what I say. What nhapc Is it?” 
Child. « Pointed," 


Miss M. ** Whnt else shall we say? There are two words 1 can think of that 
fit the leaf better than any others.” 

Child. "Slim.” 

Miss M. “That’s one, and what other?” 

, Child. " Long.” Miss Morse holds up the leaf and feels of edge. 

Children. “ It’s like u saw." 

Mis.<i M. “Whnt about* the stein?" • 

Children, “Short stem.” 

Miss M.» to children who are moving about too much and some trying to 
apell the words aloud, “ I think Roland will ask you to be still so he can hear 
me£i>eU It," 

Miss M. “Now we have.all those things about the wllK>^* leaf." 

Child Inquires, wfint the ball In the leaf is. Miss M. tries to explain, but 
Is unable for a time, becnus*» the children offer luforniatlou on the subjivt. 
Emma says there is a worm inside. 

Miss M, ” How do you know that ? ” * * 

Emma. “Because I looketl Inside one and saw it.” Children askeil to 
read words on the board. " . 

1.30-2.00. Nature study expression. 

MUs M. “I’ve been thinking it would be a good plan to make a book of 
trees around the schoolhonse. You nilglit go out at the beginning of the next 
period and get the dllTerent kinds of leaves that you know, and we will press 
them as you did the flowers. And wouldn’t it be nice to write n story nluiut 
our willow tree? ” . * ' 

Third-grade girls say ’* Yes." 

Miss M, "When you have found the len\»es' bring them to this table, and 
Evelyn (a seventh-grade girl) will write the story you tell her.” After n 
very s{iort time they come back with lenves. Kveiyn takes down the sen- ‘ 

tences dictated. The result Is a pngo of short sentences showing resiKinses 
from first graders as well as from olde; one. 

2.00-2.30. tVustructlon. 




ir 

- ** ^ 


Miss M. “I wonder If you can out out the pictures of your trees so they 
will look Just like trees." Goes to b<»n'nl to show how edges sometimes look. 

Miss M, “We don’t want any of them spoiled, because they have gotxl 
colors on them,” Some are uncertain how they shall cut, so they are taken 
to the door where they can si»e the trees and notice how the edges look. They 
return and take scissors to ^it. Thlnl grade has to color more trees, for 
there are not enough scissors. , . . / 

' 2.80-2.45. Recess. 

2.45-8.15. Reading.* - 

Teacher seats herself with first grade, to listen to 
grades read from their book. 

Miss M. ** Tm ready to bear a story." 

Ora. ** I can'^ find my. book." 

Miss M. "Well, you needn*t come to' class another day without your book. 
SpMid this period hunting- for it” 


the second and third 


’ Cbaaisi, from asst period so tea^r ,c^ bt iHth'dssa 
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Wlion the stories hnve been read, tearlier (ci>^s to board and writes ” Little 
lletl Hen." First ffraders are nskeil to to board to read. Second and third 
srrmIcM p> back to silent tendlntt In boohR 


Second and third grade children are given strips of paper on which to 
make number stories. When iwssed la Uiey coqUiId many number combina- 
tions which the children kxuf^\ First grade i& given doUa, blocks. et(*., to 
play with. Countiug Is suggested. 


Miss N., to the first three grades : This first period the first three grades 

will have a storj* about -something that happeneil to a Initio boy. VYould you 
like Irene to roiul to youv" There Is a chorus of “O yes,” for Irene is a good 


them how they liked the story. One exclaims she would llke-tojvtlte the story. 
A tabic Is set up. They sent themselves Paper Is supplied and Miss N. puts 
on the board words tlioy do not know how to spell. Some of th^ write original 
stories: others wrlt(* about what was; heard. 


lO.-l.*), Rending. 

They get their books from the lH>ttkcaHe nnd. finding some chair or other idac« 
where they euu Im^ euniforlul)le, tflt down to read. 


A copy on \}\o Iward la used. The pupils alt at the two smaller tables 


I'smp ns a basis n Ontch story* told a few days before^ the children are making 
n Dutch scone on/tho sand table Ducks are being cut freohaud. Boys and 
glrU ure made from patterns. 


Mliw N., to the three grades: ” 1 um going to be with the first three grades 
this period. You know what to do when I tell a story, so get ready.” After 
Instnictlons to the other pupils she turned to the primary grades, who era 
walling for her, sejitcd on benches arranged In a hollow square. ” Now that 
the days are warmer, I thought ynu might like to hear u story about a boy who 
lives where It is warm all the time.” 


** Yon hnve had a story. Now, can*t you draw some pictures of the’ animals 
1 have told you about? Here Is some paper ou the table and 1*11 give you soma 
cruyolas.” At the end of the pc*riod Miss Nellie sitys ; ** Hck up the things on 
. the tables and get nytdy for the next clasa May I see wliat pictures you have 
*inade?” j^ctures are commented on and . collected. 


S ** Would the flrsL secoud, and third grade people like to play store? t hava-^^y^ 
market! the imokages on tlw lowTr shelf of the cupboard with blue dulk.^^ I > 


3.15-3.45. Number Wo/k. 


3.4.'V4.00. 


from the story of the ‘ Belgian Twins.* 


Miss M. **It has been requested that the music time be glveu to reading 

ont thfk ctiirv i-kf ‘ KL.1i/lnti Tu'itto * ** 


A Oar With (Itt Prinury Gr»de« In m Snral School. Jana, 19 ia 
(Stddent la (enrhlnt.) 

O.riO. ii^’ial activity. 


remley, from the fom Ui gnule. The priJimry pn [ills' take th 
form n hollow isqmire (Jown lu the front of Uie rcx>m. where 
story. 




nches and 
roads the 


The teacher goes to the group which has been hearing 'the story and asks - 




10,30. Recesa 


11.15. WiiUtig. 


11.30. ^ree time, or to Ikj used for^ci>nstructlon. 


1.00. Nature study, Observation, or Information. 


1.30, Nature stydy-^Expreaslon, 


2.00. Experience — Basis for number. 



wish you would hiiy tnore'lbaii one thing, at a time,” ”0 MIm Neltte, may 1 


-«• 


KAXIOKAL OOTTHOHi OF FRIMABT BDUOATIOK. 

2*80: ReceA& 

2,46, Number work. 


' ) 


Second and third grades do arithniellc from the board ; 

4 times 5 ceftts. 3 times 7 cents. < ,4 times 9 cents. 4 times 12 cents. 

3 times 8 cents. 3 times 12 cents. 3 times 11 cents. 3 times 9 cents. 

They find pencils, paper, ^at the table. The beginners of the first grade are 
^ven com to coupt out In groups of a, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and write figures showing 
how 'many are in each grdhp. Tlie teacher works with the beginners, showing 
them how to write the numbers. 

3.lk Reading. 

teacher collects arithmetic *pai>ors >ind tells the primary grades It Is time 
for reartiqg. They get the books and seat themselves to work on the story that 
each has begun. They may ask older children or the teacher for help In study- 
ing out the words. ^ .. , 


1 


I 


3.46. iluslc. 

Mlse N. suggests their learning a new song about burterfiles. About 10 
.minutes are spent Iii lear^ug this, and they finish the lesson by singing "-(hMi 
save our glorious men V* which they know . 


DISCUSSION. 

AMebicbbr. May I ask one question ? In the case where the reading 
lesson lasted an hour and the childi'en read voluntarily, were they - 
. , held for the hour or could they read and go ? 

Miss Moore. No. Most of them did stay for the hour. Several 
children did go and take up other things, but as I remember the 
report} most of them were staying there and listening to the chil- 
dren read because thej^ were not all reading the some thing. Tliey 
^ were npt required to stay through the hour, and seveml of them did 
wi^draw and take up otlier things. 

A MriniKR . May I ask. Was that the first grade? 

Miss Moore. That is the first grade in a city system. 

A Msicbkr« Do you know what the subject matter was? 

Miss Moor^ Oh, (Ihey had a variety of books. T think the report 
did detail the books read, though I can not remember them. They 
iiad a variety of books. I can not answer detailed questions, but 
I can say I Imow of a first-grade room where as early as the fourth 
month of the school the children ore able to get this work. Why not, 
if they are able to read the primers at all, why can’t they come out 
i and. read a little from something that is fresh, provided you have 
enough books? ^ * 

! . We see, then, that as to the t^e th^t children have Ih which to 
^ ‘ flet up some puipoara of tteir own,' to, gather together things 
^ they need to work Vith, to get thejr piece of work staited, or to get 
^uipment on the way, we >see that time ranges all the way from 
?*■'- Mfo to 41 peh cent of the time. _ From my descriptions, vei^ inade*' 

C , l>W», .y 9 !U can m that has been a great 
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What is the work most frequently assigned by teachers? As a 
rule die teacher does tell the child what to do while' she is doing 
souitthing else. What sort of things does she tell the children to 
do? Reading, writing, drawing? Yes; but a gi-eat deal of the time 
it is not because the teacher wants the children to do that sort of 
thing only, but it is because of the conditions described by Miss Day 
and Miss ralnierton. IVhat else can they do? You ca;rt make 
brick without straw. . 

I can improi e on that story about the Red Cro.ss room. I was told 
by an obserier and a jicrson wbo bad no ri^ason to misrepresent, 
because she. would luce wanted to inakoj^i.-^ good a showing as pos- 
sible, that she had seen a lesson in a primary grade given in knitting 
in which they trted to tench the children to knit with^one needle and 
no wool. 

Now, as to the environment in which the children are trying to 
do a day's work. The environment in the public schools ranges all the 
way from an ahsoliitely barren room w ith not a single thing except 
books, desks, and pencils, up. to a primary grade in a public-school 
system with a wealth of material alimost as good, or perhaps quite 
as good as the kindergarten, and with ideal furniture, small movable 
tables and chairs and cabinets for the cbildrcn to. store work in. 
One of these^ Report D, does not-'seenr to show so very much time 
for children to bo by themselves. That .schoel has almost ideal 
oqiiipnient, and it is because the teacher is skillful in merging periods. 
The children really have a good deal more continuity of work than 
that 10 per cent would indicate. 

Speaking of the kind of fii-st grade that Miss Calmcrton has in 
mind I lunst tell you a stoi-y of a little child thnt l hc.lrd last year. 
The child was in the kindeigarten. and they were trying to interest 
the children ot the kindergarten in the fii-st grade, and what was 
coming on beyond. So they visited back and 'forth. The little 
kindcrgartnei's would go over to the first g?ade and entertain the 
first-giado children in some way. Then the fii-st grade would re- 
cipi ocntc. The kindergartner had taken the little children of the 
kindergarten class out into the yard 'flu! she said, “ The pumpkins 
you know Iwlong to the first grade be<-auso they planted them and 
of course they are going to have their pumpkins. We must go oVer 
and see those first-gi-nde children some time.” She made that re- 
mark several times. “ We must go over and see the first-grade chil-i 
dren.” Every time she said it Bobby said, “I don’t want to ^ 
over. I would rather not go. I would rather not go.” At last 
Pi iscilla says, “ Why, Bobby, why don’t you want to go?” He said, - 
“Because.” Then the teacher said, “What do you think the first 
grade is?” He said, “'V\^y, that is where /they bury pimple 
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igy|rise. (Several arise.) And tlilen I may add, send ns the 
, we, can see if wo arc beginning to bo practical. 


than he was with grade." He didn't know what the first grade 
meant at all. He thought it meant “grave.'’ For some first grades 
^ the child was speaking more truly than he knew I 

^ Miss Cal MERTON. I move that ^wc give Miss ISIoorc a rising vote 
of thanks for the very complete and splendid report that she lias 
made for us. 

. {Rifling roir of tfMnkn erfemiod.) 

The Chairman. We will now turn to the discussion of the two 
reports wdiich have been made and I am going to ask Miss (rilde- 
Theister to open the disc ussion. 

Miss Grace Day. Miss Calmerton makes the suggestion that super- 
intendents and supervisors in this voom wlio arc willing to start 
a^recr first grade in their system, just one, might let us know’ their 
willingness to do that this ye^u* as sooA as they get back to their 
school, l^ss Calmeifon thinks that tl^sc who ai*c willing to do 
this mi^ 
report, 

. A SuTERiN TEN DENT. I think tho purpose of this vote for which 
wc just stpod was to see how many of us are willing to enter into 
the game. May I ask this question of tlie primary ti'achci’s who arc 
here? What are wo going to do when make suggestions of thm 
kind to primary teachers and they do not react to it? 

The Chairman. Soniel>ody said it was a very fine thing to have 
movable furniture, but that it did hot work if you had an immov- 
able teacher. Perhaps Miss Gildemeistor may l>e ahio to give us some 
suggestions on that as she opens the discussion. 

A Member. An answer to the gentleman’s question has been sug- 
gested, “ Make the suggestion again.'’ 

Miss Gildemeister. Let me take up^ that question for just a 
second. I. think as many teachers are eager to do it as 4 :herc arc 
people who want them to do it, but oftentimes do not know how. 
As I listened to Miss Moore’s paper I mode little notes here and 
there, and one that I put down was this thought, that so jnany people 
face a problem like that feeling helpless. I have this to suggest: 
Begin. Begin anywhere. Go just os far as you can and then drop 
back to the old way, because you can’t go any further. You can’t 
let things go to pieces, but watch what you did and note the results. 
The n^xt time, next day or week or mbnth, go a little bit further, 
and it won’t be any time ujitil you find you are doing many things 
which you did not know that you could do, and, didn’t k^ow that 
you were doing. We know there are just hundreds of teachers who 
would begin if they only knew that they might make a start and 
1^0 just as much as they could and not bo fretted over any criticism 
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I made very hurried notes because the whole tiling was so clearly 
put that we don't need to have very much in the way o| discussion 
in addition. You have gotten the spirit of tliis thing, that we do 
want the onward movement now for thought "^ork, for freedom, for 
continuity, for social motive, for those things which . are gping to 
make for the tilings we stand for in our democracy, a power to be 
independent, a power and a right to do the tiling iii o|.ir own w’ay, 
to luopose our own problemb and oftentimes to finisli them. 

I do think there are one or two little places in which there are ad- 
verse things which may be a help to some of you wdio miglit desire 
otlicr ways. Little cliildrcn do not liave as long problems as we 
older people. 1 do not know of anything in the world that 1 covet 
more than time to get ihrough^soniething I start. I am al'wnys 
having to stop what 1 am d(»ing to do something else, and it lui^i to 
Ih> iini.shed up some other time. But the chilJmi's problems are 
smaller. J hey forget them, too, in between. So I think it is not 
quite so vital a thing as we sometimes think, but it is tiiorc and wo 
must work for it. Certainly that problem of anticipation, the prob- 
lem of coming to school the next day to finish up something is ono 
of the very finest things that any of us can engender. We hAve 
grown to feel that it is one of the most vital factors in study, an- 
licipation, thinking of a solution of tliat problem. So to have the 
child feel he must gvt back to scliool the next day to clear up some- 
thing certainly a thing that anybody would want to start. I 
would like to tell you something that is a little fiulhcr along tlian 
(lie fii’M gradoif it is proper to do that. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Afiss (iiLDKsiEiSTEK. I would like to tell you something in our own 
school that hupj^oned in the third grade. There were five or six 
children, as is always true, who were somewhat loaders and the 
children wei'e going to entertain, as wo do every Friday aftcrno 9 n, 
the children of otlier gi’adcs. in the assembly. It was tliird gmdVs 
turn to entertain all the other children, and they decided that the^ 
would like to act out a play at that time— it was alx)ut two years 
ago when thci*e was the problem of saving food and they thought 
it would be a very fine thing to give a Hoover j^rogram. They' 
fliuught it would be fine to play Jack Sprat. They had Jack Sprat 
and his wife and a very large family of children, who sat around a* 
table. As Jack Sprat offered his wife a certain portion of the meat 
she said, “ No. You know the part I like.” He said, “ Well, as long 
as I like the other part tliis comes out all iright.” Then the children- 
began to talk and tell what they had leaimed, this or that; so that it 
was really quite a family party. * ^ " 

Now, k would have 4>^n quite natural that these four ^or fiw 
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bo kept out. I do not know quite liow she directed it, but ^hc sug- 
gested that they let some other children take the leading parts. 
Were they kept out? Not by umv means. They consented readily 
to jjriticize. The next to the last day they said to their teacher,, 
“Miss Orr, do you know that in-tbe first grade we learned a song, a 
kind of little anthem or^ round about Jack Sprat. Don’t you think 
if we sang it fhat the audience would like it? ” “Yes,” said Miss 
Orr; “I think they ^YOuld.” So they sang Jack Si)rat. After all, 
you see, they found themselves something to do. 

^ Well, that is the finest kind of thing. Not only was it impossible 
to keep them down, but they found for tliernselves a valuable and 
contributory part, whereas bad they been allowed to take the lead, 
as they might have been attowed because of their general ability, 
they wouldn't have bwn put to it to get another sol ui ion. These' 
good things do not have to stop at tlie first grade, as you know, but 
can go right on into the tliird. 

When Miss Moore spoke about this wide range of dramatization, 

I thought how tnie it is that the cliildrcn dramatizo fhe form, the 
externals, rather than the inner meaning, and I think that is such 
a wonderful ehnnee for the teacher who is eager to make things go 
right. If she watches this little dramatization and sees how the 
child imitates jist the outward form, she hay that wonderful chance 
of putting inner moaning into it, so directing tlioso things which 
can come afterwards that she may bring nit the imuM* meaning until 
finally that which is cllO:^^n ceases to be ineroly the form bpt wholly 
the meaning. 

^ The Chairman. Ji; am going to ask Miss Cooke, of the Francis 
Parker School, to- give us a word or two in further discussion of this 
subject. Miss Cooke is doing the.'k; thing.-, in her own school as 
we nil know. 

Miss Cooke, I am not going to take your time to discuss this 
question, because the people who arc worthy to do it are the ones who 
are actually doing the work. I have not l>ecn privileged to teach 
jjl|||||khildrcn for 20 years, and the teachers in the school where I 
here this morning. They are doing* the work and they aro^ 
thanes to tell you what our scliool has to contribute, if anything. 
There is one question, how’ever, that has been asked of mo* and I 
Would like to have Miss Moore answer it. It falls under the head 
of the first question outlined here. Can we prove that nothing of 
value has lost? Much has been gained through this freer 
tn^hod of instruction. * It has been asked of me several times, and 
you know I think that in our freer kinds of schools children who 
have been in the school for three years have learned to have a certain 
facility. They have power to write their own records of experience 
ahd tbey have tiine enough;, measuring in, connection with their wbrk, 
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to have a concrete idea of ^vhat addition and multiplication and the 
fundamental operati«>n.s in mathematics mean, the real significance 
of them. I want to ask Miss Moore if these children who have, pcr- 
iiaiw l)cen in the most radical experiment and have gotten where 
they have chosen work for themselves, those children who are now 
in third grade who have had this very free typo of work for two 
years, do those children have this power and skill in getting thought 
and in expression that we expect from ordinary- free school activities? 
Wliere the work i= based on*free activities, do thov h'ave this facility 
Miss Moore? " . 

Mj|s Moore. I can answer thef question partially by certain in- 
stances. We have had such a big undertaking, more "than a day’s 
work to enumerate what I have here, that I liave not been able to 
gather data from all of these cases as to what advancement the 
children have madfc but I with regard to one of the public 

schools represented there, both the first-gi-ade teacher and the princi- 
pal testify that the children had more than covered the usual year’s 
"ork. I know flint with regard to the private school, that is repre- 
sented there, the children were measured by all of the standards and 
scales that wo could assemble, that can be used in' the first grade at 
^all, and even-body concerned was more than satisfied at the end of 
the first year with the progress the children had made. There are 
two people in the audience who could speak of other instances I 
ivish Miss Barwis and Miss Goodrich, if they are present, would tell’ 
us of the results from very free work in the system of schools with 
which they are connected. Miss Barwi's, you can speak. You are 
the supervisor of a city system. 

Miss BARWT.S. I can tel'l you tffis, that we have been testing the 
kindergarten, first and second-grade pupils, who have been under the 
free methods of instruction against those<»rt-egular third-grade work, 
and the pupils from the school where they had free work have come • 
out ahead in their te.sts. 

Miss Moore. Is Miss Goodrich present? Then, after Miss Good- 
rich, I would like Miss Ernst to tell us what she knows. 

Aliss GoonRiCH. J haven’t anything very special to say as far as 
actual measurement is concerned. In reference to the rural school 
that Miss Moore spoke of, it is hardly a fair sample in one way. It 
is a rural school in one of the poorest districts I think you will find 
anywhere. The children have been stan-ed in every way before coming 
to school, and they also come from homes where there is a very poor 
social environment. The children are very much undernourished abd 
not of very good stock, but there has been \fonderfiil growth along, 
many lines, and I feel that these children are very much further ad- ' 
yaneed than they would have been wifh the svstem they were work* ' 
mg under pre_^pusly, '...V:. V-..- --’ 
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Miss Enx-sr. I speak of c ondUi6us' that aj^moro or less crowded 
and are <pute ^nerally li:i!ni)cred by oquipinenty etc. They ure not 
liampertHi by any fixation of-tl»c teacher. ^Vs far as the limitations 
of sm-roimdiiu^s |>ermit, the fnH*dom of choice of iiclivity is ;;(r:intcd 
the (’hildren. I am nioivly a grade-school principal and coinplelely 
familiar with tlu* conditi(»ns under one roof and by proxy and obsei - 
vntion reasonably so with conditions under the other iTtofs which, 
however, I can not alter by any siijxTvi.soi’v dictation of my own, I 
am reasonably familiar with tlie results t)f several years of attempts 
at freoinirlhe low er-fn'udt' cbildren, and 1 think I can saftdy say that 
the third and the fourth grade not an indeiXiiulcnce in the bandling 
of the materials that the third and fourth grade are siippostnl to 
handle, material out of wliieh reports, foi* instance,, in researrlt in 
geography come, materials (hat the I ibrarie.s supply. 1 !»ave in mind 
groups of third and fourth -grade children who :m‘ as familiar with 
the fee! *)f a book front the table of contents to index as you aie and 
have no more Iie^'itation than you would h:nc in tackling hook that 
is 2 inches thick; if some one has suggested to tht;in that soniewhero 
in the middle is the tiling that tlioy want, ft is very moagei* evidence, 
blit I considcr.it very n(hs|uate evidence, for if a little hit of 'frotMloin 
of choice, freedom of .s(df-di recti on in the first and sect)nd gi’tidcs, 
can give that to a third or foni*th child which a^gi'eat many adults 
do not |)pasess. I think the thing 1ms validity. 

Miss MiX)ke. I want t^^o make just one other point in answer to Miss 
Cook's qucstioiw and that is that in a niimhcr of thcst> seliools lepix^- 
sented here, representing the bo-st practice in this i*espcct,*'I know 
that it has cmiblcd the classroom teacher and the j)rincipal. or wdu>- 
ever is res}>onsible for jwoniotion, to single out children of great or 
unusual ability >iul have tliose children go on. I know of instance 
after instance where nnmbci*s of individual childi'en have simply 
leaped over the rest, of a year’s work because they wferc* given a 
chance to show wliat they could do under freer organization, 

M»‘s. Bradford. It may be helpful for yon to know that we have 
been practicing in Kenosiia a suggestion tiiat >ve received at Detroit 
three years ago' much along this line. It is* the use in every room 
of an^ occupation table. The superintendent of schools had not the 
time to manage the details but had no diflicnlty in finding a member 
of the supervisory force wha^could and would do it. I put it upon 
the woman who has charge of the constructive activities in the. 
elementary schoo]^. T'hese occupation tables were immediately in- 
stitute in every room and oquipi^ with material with which the 
children could occupy themselves. ingenious woman struck, 

upon the pkn of having a sort of sympo^m among those teacli- 
ew, by i setting up the ^ject bef<m them of inventing something 
tO' ^ntnbute. to that^^ t^^ bringing tlmin al^Q^ther . fbr 
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an exhibit :iml discu.s.sion before the bet-t \v:;s sclerieil. In that 
way. yon see. we Keep llu'Se' ueeiipaiion tallies .Mip]iite(| witli iiew 
iiiaterial ('on^Lintly. Now. the way to ojicrate i.s this: When a 
ehihl has finishe(] the work that is assipiiied to be done and i:, ready 
for his iie.xt exercise he, ean (jiiielly leave hi> seat wjtlioiil aekin'o' 
anybody aliout it. |aiss to the rear of tlie room. <ret wlnit he, want.^ 
and -o to work. There is a great variety of malei ial.' and tliere is 
initi.itiH, I.he\ yiinil their own bii'iiiess. I bey aii‘ foianing habits 
ot oeeiipation. They are not fonninir habits m idleness. They are 
udjmiir. Ihere i- the spirit of ludpfiilne.-.s. beeae.-e thev are al- 
lowed to hcl}) one .another if they do it (piietly and unobtrusively.' 

1_ saw this reanitly as a eoneivte instaiuv. They were ina’kiiii; 
hoilse.s, using p^.xe.s that had been gottiiii in the Hat forni and put 
t< . I)t.\ u ])ici uivs on tin* wnlLs, aiul fiirnit ui(' 

m the roum.s. ] noticed one boy with hi- house before liiin ami on 
'.ho side two others, lie .seemed to be helping. I ()ne.stioned this 
litt le, boy a little, and he replie.il. -bV- you .se-e. 1 have finished niv hou.se 
and the.-e boys are behind; .so I am heliiing tlieiu." While I stoml 
(here he directed these little fellow.s. and showeil them how they 
eottid lold a table, that was to go in the center »if the room. He w'as 
het^ung tbeiii also to ehoost' a pretty pietuie to U- pasted on the 
wall, tso there i- that carrying over from one thing to another, from 
one day to another, of a |)rojeet that may la-t for perhaps two or 
three weeks, all this coining out of this oeeiipation table for which 
1 am mdchte.d to tin.- a.s.soeiation for having put in mv iniiul three 

Mi.-,s EitNsT. I wa.s pre.seut hii-t night at one of the meetings in 
which a very jiathetie appeal wa.- made to all of ns to rcmeinlier the 
good old-fashioned recitation and .see that it wi^s not completely 
hnned, at lea-t m Wiseoiisin. In sympathy with an apfical of that 
sort, and just hy way olyaiition. I woyuler if we could not ask .Miss 
Moore, to take particular jniins in the work that I trirsl she will do 
m the coming year to find out from everybody who i.s willing to. 
say whether the enthnsia.sni for this thing is going to bring us into 
a state in which we may iHvrchaiiee'lostv something that tlic okl-Iine 
lirocedtirc aetnully ditl give us, ' \ on were raised on it. And so 
\vtus 1. Is it an ox ( It i.s an ox. So it is.'’ It is harelv jKissiblo 
that there IS still some tonic in that old ox that is wortii holding 
on to, but I should like Miss Moore to einidiasize her que~sliou. Dare 
wo ho|)o that we are losing nothing that the oW iirocodure had to 
offer when we substitute, the new? I Indie vc that that question will 
be more fairly nirswored' for cverybotly here wlib thinks that we are 
losing or that we are in danger of losing something that is thor- 
oughly worth while if they will point out definitely to Miss Moore 
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jiib^t exactly what he or ylie thinks mul let it be iORilyzoiL smitinizeil 
carefully:. 

Miss Anderson. ] tliink that question is a very irnpoitant one. 

It will also solve the j)rol>leiii of the speaker who just had the flooi*. 
Alay I sugge>t that the council,, as soon as possible, appoint coin- 
niittces to look into tin* matter a little more carefully and staaire 
data for us and sul)mit them ns tliey ha\e done on this work Ihcv 
have hail this year. 

The ( ‘iLMH.M.w. 1 ;im sure we arc goin^ to continue the cmn- 
inittei'. 

Mrs. Tho^ipson. a nnmhei' of years ago 1 had the privih‘ge of 
b'Hclung: a nnmlK*r of children in the third grade in Dr. Deweys 
experimental school. 1'hey came to us in the school of education. 
Tile question <d' ficvdom is om‘ ]U‘ihaj>s that wo do not all agree 
upon. 1 had in the third g!‘ade some who had never been forced to 
open a. book. 1 can say that among tho^e childixm there were some 
wdio re:ul things they could not understand, ih fact they coidd all 
read thing.s tlu'V could not under'^taiuh hut I also had children who 
did not read any more tlian a child who came out of the kinder- 
garten. Now, you can see that there was a problem for the 
third-grmle teueliei* in that ease. There were some who^had bur:A 
.^into rending ami conversation out of the joy or the iDslre of Ihcim 
own^earts. I'he luiostion would lie, will they go on in the fourth 
or fifth gi’ade and (\nit this particular phase of the woi’k or is it 
perhaps luxw a wise uTTHuJor the t(meher to say, “ Y'ou have not 
chosen to read aiul writ^i »q> to this lime, hut now you or at 

least you present that ‘^rlijeet in such a way that the child would 
like torfc So I Ixdieve tliat there is that jiroblem in the anmuiit of 
freedom to, be given, the amount of encouragement, j>erha]>s, to the 
more forniji] sides, and also the question of when lho teacher must 
step in and say, “dlie time has come and* from now on i\ certain 
amount of your time ff/V8f\)Q spent in this jmrticular tlirccti6n,’’- 

Miss Kox, of the Burean'of Education. 1 want to explain the fpies- 
tion ifsked regarding tlio subject inatlor which the childreli werc 
rcuding in the. first grade. We are working on a national priwuny 
curriculuin. and 1 saw an opportunity here for gathering soino^ma- 
terial forlhat ciiiTiculnm, for subject matter of t\ie reading in the 
first grade. Miss, Moore <Ioes so nineh for us 1 am tempted to. ;isk 
her now to give us in detail .some of the things whieli these children 
did of their own free will, wliat they modclerl, what they drew, what * 
they were interested in, so that it might he of help to ns in fornndat- 
ing the subject mutter for our curricnlnm^ in my mind, 

when T asked her the qiujstion I'egarding what the children read in\ 
the first grade. ; 
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The Chairman. I am sure Miss Moore will bo glad to include that 
111 the mst of her report when she has time to devote attention to tliat 
detail. I am particularly an.xious to have some of the superintend- 
ents who are with. Us, perhaps for the first time, give us their point 
of view. In the organization of the council in the beginninc we 
thi-ew open the dooi-s wide. We said this is an orgmization for 
te.U'hers, for supervisors, for administrative officers, for patrons, for 
.all who are touched by the primary problem at any point. Wo felt 
that in the multitude of counsel there might be wisdom. We would 

these. There are a few minutes left, in ^ 
which I would like to hear from some of the visitoi-s.this morning 
^who see this question from the siipervi.sor’s. the superintendent’s, 
standpoint. 

Mi^ Krackowitzer. I would lihe- to connect the question asked 
oier here with the question the snperintonclciit raised on the other 
side. To me, this is a veiy practical question. The question was, 
What are you going to do, if yon were mnking a suggestion to a 
primary teacher and she wouldn’t take it? The ansyver was, suggest 
"V 's something else that can be done, and 

• 1 think It ;s a very serious proposition. My experience has been that 
nio.st of .the pnmaiy teaeheis are hiingiy for something better, but 
a great many of them do not Icnow how to go to woxk. and a great 
many of then' feel, as has been suggested, that they may be getting 
lost somewhe.e. it seems to me that tone of the best sugges- 

tions that was made here was made by Miss C.ildemeister when she 
"aid, make the teacher's feel that they do not need to upset their 
whole program and- do this thing all the time, but do a little as they 
see the opportunity. ^ it were, build a new bridge by putting in 
one plank at a time, while the traffic is still going on. It seems to 
me that that IS one of the liest ways of lielping the teachers to go 
into this work, if they feel that it does not revolutionize everything 
they have done before. Then, another thing on the point of their 
not knoWing^Qw, the very best thing that I kniWW. is to go riglit' 
into that teacher’s classroom some day and say, in the most tactful 
manner possible, “ Would you mind if I tried out such and such a 
thing witli^yoiir children? ” and invariably the teacher will say, “Go 
ahead. Demonstrate some little unit yourself, whether it takes a 
day or whether it takes longer. There is a certain infection about 
teis kind of work that is as strong as some of the diseases that take 
hold of us, and almost invariably, by the time you get through, the 
tencheiq as well as the children, are benefited. I think that is- one 
of the best ways of getting hold of the problem. 

that that suggestion worked in 
^ familiar.. When these plans were first' 
fuggtste^, The tochers said^ Oh, deavdo Wh have>fi^ - ' - 
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ments and upset ei’erythingf How will we ever get the course of * 

* study attended to!” Soon aftw* the work was well started, con- 
servative ones came around and said, you know, after you 
begin, it just does itself.” I think you will find that the case many ' 
times. Let us not be afraid to^ry. 

* !^Iiss Wtoand. This matter of the primary teachers attitude is « 

a very serious one. I woulikj^ikc to bring befiore you an instance 
covering the seven years that 1 have had groups of public school 
teachers of Chicago in classes trying to work out specifically how' to 
free, the program. I have never likd a, class from whom ^there did 
net come a majority expressing the belief, “ I would love to do it if 
oply my principal or my superintendent were wiUing,” Wherever 
I could get hold of a person who was willing to say specifically i 

liave tried to do this tiling, I have not been able to, I have gone bad: 
to the old method,” I have looked them up and in all 1 have looked 
up 68 cases. In those 68 cases I have found tliat, wdlli not one excep- 
tion, the principals and assistant superintendents have expressed 
wiUingness and enthusiasip toward the teacher’s undertakings. I 
think the difficulty lies in getting the reverse of the feeling that it 
' is not going to revc^utionize the school. It is. It ought to. I am 
Bolshevist when it comes to education of the old type. We ought to 
blow it to smithereens, I believe. The reason a primary teacher says 
she can’t do it is because when slie conies literally to do fliese things, 
the thmgs she has held so dear she sees go, and she does not dare 
to push them out. She is trying to get reading, writing, and i^dtli- 
metic, but she is finding out that the thing wanted is fi'eedoiii. I 
do not believftwo are gohig to get it by a little bit of patting down 
here and^i !iittl^i)it of scratching there. We arc going to get it by 
wanting. lit and wanting it so^nueb that we are' willing to face this 
queationV we losing something or are we gettuig sometliifig a ^ 

‘ good deal better than the thing we ai'e losing? I am very radical 
after a great many years of seeing this thing partly done. 

The Chaihmax. For several years, ever since the council was 
bom, we have been waiting for Dr. McNaught. The storms stayed 
her on the road one year, something else kept her another year, but 
I am now going to call on Dr. McNaught, the Commissioner of Elo- 
m^tary "Education of the State of California, 

Dr. McNauoht. Before I became Coniiiiissioner of Elementary , 
Schools* of California, I was for a great many years principal of 
the training department of one of the normal schools of the State 

j of Califomifu I can state definitely my own opinion concerning 

# this question asked by Miss Ernst about whether there is anything 
valuable in the old form ^hat we are to retain, or whether this newer 

^ Bgji'of education |bat we aie trying to put into primary grades is 

uilfldEi worth ^at we can afford to overthrow the old. I am ^ ’ 
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somewhat surprised, being from the Far West, to find any sugges- 
tion that the primary teacher dees not wish to take up the new Ideas. 

1 have not gone througli our whole State, but I have a very strong 
general impression tha.t the great trouble in Califoraia is that we 
CM not get ail of these cc^iditions- just as we would like to liave 
them, concerning the movable seats and all the other things that 
make for the activity of childhood; and the primary teachers are 
Uie ones who are making the great call for it all over the State. 

hey arc jealous, in a way, of the fine equipment that the kinder- 
gai-tens have, and they are saying, “ ^\^ly can’t \ve have this? Why 

cant we have that?” They are our strongest advocates of the newer 
conditions. c . - 

For e.xample. I went into oneVity in the State of California not 
very long ago to visit, as is my duty, and T found there a young 
superintendent eager and happy over what he had done. He said, 
Now, Mrs. McNaught. you are the commissioner of elementary 
schTOls. J know you are interested in the young children. I want 
to show you our splendid new kindergaitens. I have been here four 
years. There was not a kindergarten in the city when J came in 
and now we have seven or eight.” He took me from one to ffie other! 
and they were really ideal. The first one he took, me into I thought 
he had made a mi.stake and was taking me to some child’s home It ' 
was a veritable home, a beautiful bungalow with a large grass plat 
and ti-ees all about, and not until I got into the main room of the 
tandergarten did I know I was in what ipight be called a school 
rhen he took me to the other e.xtreme of education. He was proud 
oHhe $1,00,000, high school in th6 city. In closing my visit he said 
^ hat do you think of it all?” “-Well.” I said, “ vou know that I 
am the comniissionet^of elementary schools and I confess *f am bit- 
terly disappointed.” . ‘i Why,” he said. “ Mrs. McNaught. what is Uie 

school you. said, ‘ Mrs. 

McNaught, .see what a wonderful building this is. There are.ao 
damixbasements where the toilet facilities are put. There is no bad 
ventilation. There are no high stairs for the boys and girls to climb. 
Just think of a $200,000 high school for these boys.’ Then a littlo 
later on you took me to your intermediate school. I didn’t say a 
word then, hut I am s.aying it now. Where have you housed the 
mtermediate children? You remodeled the old high-school building 
for them, and they climbed three flights of stairs. The dark base- 
ment IS still tliere, and those children are housed in ill-ventilated and 
nncomfortable buildings. Then you took me into your kindergartens 
which, are wonderful. .Then you took me to your primary schools; ' 
and I^saw just the same old conditions that were tliere when you ’ 


came.’' 


He said, « I grant you that, Mrs. McNaught; I. haven’t got' 
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to that yet, but the primary teachers are making such a rumpus about 
it that I think we will get there very soon.” 

Now, then, I want to ans\ter the other question raised by Miss 
'Ernst. I know there are spots in California and in other States as 
well where for years and years we have had these activity schools 
as they might be called. When I was a young girl the first impres- 
sion brought to me from the Francis Parker School, where I got 
my first ideals, was of this kind. We had a very large training de- 
partment in the ban Jose Normal School of which I was principal, 
and these activiti^ were going on there. We had a kiudeigaHen 
with about 90 children in it, and two or three hundred in the primary 
department. When these children finished our eleincntiiry grades 
they went into the city high school, which was a sort of county high 
* Sfdiooh Nearly 2,000 children entered it *fi*oiu all over the county. 

This traftiing deprirtinei>t had been going on for years. I, wish 
I had time to descrilie our primary room. We had in the building a 
really lar^ and beautiful stage, not very high, hut laige enough for 
the dramatization work. We had victrolas, pianos, opjioitunity 
tables, libraries, and books, and the children had fiee aoce^ to them. 
We had ample playing grounds, and we.had movable desks, chairs, 
and tables away up through two or thiee grades. The criticism there 
was, “ Yes, these aie petted darlings, but when they go into the high 
school," there will be the test.” I used to have to make excuses all 
the time to the parents. They often said, ‘‘Well, ^\^ will send the 
children through the primary grades, bet'ause it is so beautiful, but 
when it comes to the solid work we think we shall have to take them 
out” Through pei'suasion I managed to keep most of them there, 
and they went through the whole eight grades. By the way, those 
activities'should go as far as possible, 1 take it we all agree, Madam 
President ? 

The Chairman. Oh yes. 

Mrs. McNauqiit. Right through the eight grades, initiative, self- 
direction, social work, cooperative work in every way should con- 
tinue* So we had that sort of an elemontaiy school. Now, then, 
I coine to my test. I was challenging the criticism that tliese chil- 
dren, when they entered the high school would not malice good. .1 
said to the principal of the high school : You must make a statistical 
account of all the children that enter the high school during the 
.*drst semester, to know how the training-school children stand in 
the various subjects which they take. Of course, they fSSk all kinds 
of subjects, manual training and history and art and literature; all* 
the subjects that are taken Jn the freshman year of the high school; 

, without exception, ei^ery one of the training-school children for 
, ^ two years stood among the first ; Npw, I think that is a remarkable 
this.activity woyk, if/carried bn rightly through 
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nil Ae •^des, does make the children hotter students. Tliere is no 
doubt about It in m.v mind at all. I am like the little 12- vear-old 
boA P”Pd in this same school, who was standing on a platform 
bout as high as I am, addressing his fellow students in a debate on 
e question, Resolved^ That girls are of more benefit to bovs in ele- 

Je said, W h\, it is a foregone conclusion that girls are of more bene- 

of manners. Now, you know how it is. If boys were just together 

I'oMLr a" w7n "'anners at all. We wo^ld be’ 

loiigli. AAe would never take off our hats to anybody, because we 

I'^u 5 mil V'""' if ^hat that 

ot be. Ifniber. iK^eause when girls are . amund we have to 
« . 11 ri their packages, we have to, pick up things when they 

They aifr’lotff" ^ 'f "P^n the doors for them, 

audio n If 1 *? gentlemen of ns bye and bye, 

e nred to know how to be gentle bovs. AVe could not do it 

....los,, TW„ i„ ,i,err,h" mate 

of Stiid>, for mstanre, we would not care much if boys, one of the 

()\\^ Jove, you know how it feels when 

a girl bea^ you. So girls stimulate us.” “ Why, friends,” he said' 
know I am right. I have Uvon reading up on this subject. 

Th “P aritl ttov. Johnson agrees with me.” 

HAiiniAx. I am sorry bring this discussion to a close 
but I am sure this js a good cap slieaf, ’ 



